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THE NURSING CONGRESS IN 
COLOGNE 


N O one who had the pleasure of being present 
at the International Congress of Nurses last 
week at Cologne can fail to have been deeply 
impressed and to have felt the strength that comes 
from union with those working together in the 
same profession and for the same objects and 
ideals all over the world. It was a most interest- 
ing sight to see the different representative nurses, 
not only from most of the countries of Europe 
and America, but also from India, South Africa, 
Australia, New Zealand, Japan, &c., all coming 
forward to tell of the nursing work and conditions 
in their different countries. Many of them ended 
their speeches with the hope of being able to report 
further progress at the next Congress, showing 
that they looked on this Congress as a landmark 
and an inspiration. As was natural, the nursing 
was more advanced in some countries than in 
others; but each had something to learn from 
others, and, as the President said, there were 
everywhere in every country the same needs, the 
same difficulties, and the same call on the nurse 
to give of her best in sympathy and loving work. 
Almost as interesting as listening to the 
speeches was watching the faces and the different 
uniforms, each country not only with its different 
langrage, but its distinct and characteristic type 





and appearance. Naturally, the greater prepon- 
derance of those present were German nurses. 
Their striking feature was their very neat black 
uniforms and their close-fitting black bonnets 
almost covering their hair, and they mosily bore 
in their sweet, earnest faces traces of overwork. 
\ distinct type were the small but most fascin- 
ating Japanese representatives, with smiling, 
gracious manners. This was the first Congress at 
which coloured nurses had taken part, and 
all were much impressed at their earnestness. 

lt was a curious sight after the various sessions 
were over to watch these various types inter- 
mingling in friendly intercourse, and trying in 
broken language and signs to make friends 
together and learn about each others’ countries. 
It suggested the Tower of Babel, each speaking a 
different language and each louder than the other 
in the hopes of being heard! 

The wonderful hospitality and forethought of 
the people of Cologne will remain a grateful 
memory to all who were present. Nothing had 
been considered a trouble, and in their own pre- 
parations their idea had been to give a hearty 
welcome and provide the best time possible for 
the nurses. Their historic hall was lent free for 
the Congress, the foremost municipal authorities 
came themselves to speak at the meetings and 
banquet, and they provided lovely music. The 
train service was given free during the week to 
the members attending the Congress, and the 
galleries, &c., were thrown open. The Germans 
are a “thorough” nation, and they most 
“thoroughly” welcomed the members of the 
Congress. 

It was a happy, inspiring thought to have given 
as the watchword “Aspiration.” It was alluded 
to with gratitude by speakers from different 
countries, who hoped it would act as an incentive 
to further efforts and achievements until the next 
International Congress in 1915. 





A Frencn doctor (Dr. Magnan) has re- 
cently tried treating the insane in St. Anne’s 
Asylum, in Paris, as ordinary patients, and has 
had them kept in bed in large wards side by side. 
In most cases of insanity the patient is fairly 
robust in health; but this bed treatment has had 
excellent results, and under it attacks of delirium 
have become less frequent, and finally exceptional. 
Dr. Gilbert Ballet, of the Hétel Dieu, also sup- 
ports this theory of treatment, and both doctors 
consider women are vastly superior to men nurses 
for lunacy, and expressed the hope that they 
might soon be substituted for men in all asylums. 
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NURSING NOTES 
Q.V.J.1. AND INSURANCE NURSING. 
E have received a copy of the suggested 


scheme of co-operation between the 
Approved Societies under the National In- 
surance Act and District Nursing Associa- 


tions. This is being submitted to the vari- 
ous associations, who have been requested 
to consider it and return it with criticism 
before the middle of October. It is proposed that 
insured persons in the associations assenting to 
the scheme should be attended, except in mid- 
wifery cases, by nurses attached to the associa- 
tions. All such societies will pay in respect of 
their members living within touch of the nursing 
associations, 3d. annually per person. A com- 
mittee will be formed to distribute the money so 
received among the nursing associations under- 
taking the work. It is suggested that representa- 
tives of the Approved Societies should be admitted 
to the committees of the local nursing associa- 
tions. : 
THE INSURANCE ACT. 

POSSIBLY in time arrangements will be made to 
vary the Insurance benefits to suit all tastes! We 
note in an oflicial circular various suggestions to 
approved societies, such as a return of a halfpenny 
a week to those who agree to accept 5s. sick pay 
weekly instead of 7s. 6d. Another suggestion is 
to begin the sick pay on the first instead of on 
the 4th day of illness if the recipients agree to 
take Ils. a week less, or to give some medical treat- 
ment to the dependents of members or to substi- 
tute dental treatment. These variations may be 
welcome to nurses who have a private income or 
who are insured elsewhere against sickness, and 
they should consult their societies on these points. 

NURSES’ TRAINING. 

THE separation of the theoretical and practical 
training of nurses advocated by Miss C. J. Wood 
in our columns recently, has long been considered 
advisable by those who have had to organise train- 
ing schools, but there is great difficulty in work- 
ing this, principally from the fact that though 
parents are quite willing to pay for the education 
of their sons for any profession, they are not so 
willing to provide for their daughters. It is very 
hard upon the girls of a family; they are turned 
out into the world and have to work to pay for 
their training. Of course, this is not ideal and 
has never been considered to be by the best leaders 
of the profession, but what is to be done? 
Educate the parents to see the hardships of let- 
ting their daughters work with brain and hands 
at the same time, and get them to see that it 
is really necessary to give their girls an oppor- 
tunity of learning a trade or a profession without 
the immediate necessity of keeping themselves 
at the same time. Nursing would appeal to the 
best of our womenkind who now find the physical 
strain almost too great and turn to other pro- 
fessions open to women. 

The second reason is that the hospitals get all 
their work done so cheaply under the present 
They pay very little for the nurses who are 


system 





learning their work, and as long as they can get 
women to do the work while they are training 
they will continue to employ them, and will take 
them without any preliminary theoretical examin- 
ation which would make the supply (which now 
exceeds the demand) so much less. But should 
the institution of such an examination be possible 
it would most certainly immensely improve th, 
conditions prevailing in all great nursing schools 
where there are now such constant physical 
failures. 


SUNDERLAND ROYAL INFIRMARY. 


THERE was a large gathering of past and present 
nurses at the infirmary when a presentation was 
made to Sister Mary Thompson, who is giving up 
the post of managing sister (matron) after thirty- 
nine years’ service. The presentation was made by 
Miss Carter, matron of the Heatherdene Conva- 
lescent Home, Harrogate, a former nurse of the 
institution, and it consisted of a secretaire, a 
armchair, and a jewel casket containing a gift of 
gold. Our illus- 
tration is repro- 
duced by the 
courtesy of The 
Illustrated 
Chronicle, New- 
castle-on-Tyne. 

Miss Mary 
P. Thompson 
(“Sister Mary ”) 
might very fit- 
tingly be called 
one of the pion- 
eers of nursing, 
having in 1873 
entered the Tot- 
tenham Deacon- 
ess Institution, 
London, now 
known as the 
Prince of Wales’s 
Hospital, as a 
probationary 
deaconess. After 
being there for 
some months 
she was one of a little band of sisters s 
to organise the nursing work of the Sund 
land Infirmary. In 1875 she returned to Totte: 
ham to be set apart as a deaconess, and cam 
back to Sunderland in November as managing 
sister of the Infirmary. From 1873 to 188", 
during which time a large surgical wing and out- 
patient department were added, the Infirmary 
was staffed entirely by deaconesses, who gav‘ 
their energies to the nursing and spiritual welfar 
of the patients. When the Hartley wing, w'! 
accommodation for seventy children, was opened 
in 1889, making the total number of beds 222 
Sister Mary thought it advisable to start a tra 
ing school for nurses, and this has been n 
successful. 

An isolation block and Nurses’ Home have b 
added to the Infirmary equipped and supervis 


SISTER MARY. 
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py Sister Mary, and she also managed the con- 
valescent home at Harrogate for eight years. 
Miss Janet Rutherford Amour has been ap- 
pointed to succeed Sister Mary as matron. She 
was trained at the Sunderland Royal Infirmary, 
and has since been sister in the same institution, 
and assistant matron for the last nine years. 


IRISH NURSES AND INSURANCE. 


Wn regret to learn that trouble has occurred 
in connection with the formation of an Approved 
Socivty for Nurses in Lreland undertaken by the Irish 
Nurses Association. Miss Kearns, who had served 
as hon. secretary, was recently elected secretary, 
but at a meeting on July 24th the executive of the 
I.N.A. resolved to send out a circular dissociating 
themselves from the Insurance Society and refer- 
ring to “irregularities.” We understand that an 
action for libel may be taken, and we therefore 
refrain from comment, except to say that we 
believe the question of religion, brought up by one 
Irish newspaper, did not enter into the matter 
at all, and that the ground for the trouble, accord- 


ing to a correspondent, seems to have been 
nterference by the executive committee of 
the I.N.A. after the Nurses Insurance Society 


of Ireland had been approved and become self- 


governing. 


THE PLAISTOW NURSES’ LEAGUE. 


Many of the 500 members of the Plaistow 
Nurses’ League met at the Home at Howard's 
Road, on August 7th. The garden, gay with 
flowers, Chinese lanterns, and fairy lamps, looked 
very charming, and a heavy shower of rain cleared 
off just in time for the opening ceremony, per- 
formed by Mrs. Brenton in the absence of Sister 
Katherine, of the presentation of the League 
badges to those nurses who have received their 
training during the last year. After a short but 
very encouraging address on the history of the 
work, from its small beginning under Sister 
Katherine to the present time, with Miss Pritchard 
it the head, whose connection with the work 
extends over more than twenty years, and an 
ippeal to all the nurses to cherish the high ideals 
which have always been upheld at Plaistow, tea 
was served under the trees. Old friends met 
iain and compared notes on each other's doings, 
or listened to the string band, which played at 
intervals during the afternoon, till the rain 
lescended again, much to the anxiety of a crowd 
of urchins who collected outside the gates, asking 

werly, “May we come in and see the fireworks, 


» 


NURSING HOMES ASSOCIATION. 
understand that the preliminary steps to 
form an association to register nursing homes have 
now been taken. Among those who have given 
their support are Lady St. Helier, Sir Wm. Bull, 
M.!.. ©. W. Wirgman, M.D., B. Mower White, 
F.oC.S., Miss Stower, Miss Skinner, Miss 


Bompas, and Miss Bewsher, and a meeting is to 
held towards the end of September, when the 
scheme will be formulated. 








OUR NEEDLEWORK COMPETITION. 

THE interests of our Needlework Competition 
are so varied that they will appeal practically to 
everyone, and it is a competition in which “the 
more the merrier” should be the motto for nurses 
intending to compete. Four classes have been 
arranged, so that specimens in the various forms of 
sewing, knitting, &c., can be judged against each 
other. Again, if a nurse is good at several kinds 
of embroidery she can enter in each class, and 
enter as many articles as she likes in each class 
provided she complies with the rules, a copy of 
which were published in our issue of July 27th. 
A leaflet containing full particulars of the 
Competition may be had from the Editor by send- 
ing a postcard. 

Then a word about the ultimate end of this 
Competition. It is not merely a scheme to find 
out who is the best needlewoman and to award to 
her a prize, pleasant as that task will be, but it 
has been arranged to give nurses an opportunity 


of helping their less well-to-do fellow nurses 
through the medium of that most helpful of 


nurses’ societies, the Trained Nurses’ Annuity 
Fund. All the work sent in for competition will, 
after the final judging, be given over to the Fund 
and be sold at a special sale of work for its 
benefit. A “non-competitive” class has been 
arranged, to which gifts for the sale are invited, 
and these may be sent in to the Editor at any 
time. Specimens for competition must reach this 
office by November 15th, specially labelled accord- 
ing to the printed rules referred to above. 


EVENTS OF THE WEEK 
August 14th 
HE House of Commons adjourned last week, and | 
will not meet again till October 7th. The Master 
of Elibank, who has been Chief Whip, or organiser, of 
the Liberal party, has resigned, and this post has been 
given to Mr. Percy Illingworth, M.P. 

At two recent bye-elections, Crewe and North-West 
Manchester, the Government lost both seats to the 
party. 

Five English yachtsmen, two of whom were medical 
men, who were on a pleasure cruise near Kiel, were 
arrested as spies by the German authorities. After 
five days’ detention they were released, as there were 
no grounds for the charge. 


The three Suffragists who were charged with at- 
tempting to set fire to the Theatre Royal, Dublin, and 
in the case of one of them also with throwing a hatchet 
at Mr. John Redmond, M.P., have been sentenced, 
Mrs. Mary Leigh and Miss Gladys Evans to five years’ 
penal servitude, and Mrs. Lizzie Baker to seven 
months’ imprisonment. 





A serious earthquake has occurred in the neighbour 
hood of the Dardanelles and the Sea of Marmora. The 
town of Gallipoli was almost destroyed and Con- | 
stantinople has also suffered. Many villages were eet | 


on fire. The loss of life is said to be over 1,000, the | 
jured 5,000, and 15,000 are homeless. 
A hydro-aeroplane has been navigated from East 

‘hurch up the Thames to the Temple Stairs. The 


aviator was a Scotchman named McLean, and this is 
fhe first water-plane to come up the Thames. Th°s- | 
machines can be utilised both in the air and on th 
water. 


A French doctor claims to have discovered and 


isolated the microbe of cancer 


ore ee ee 
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THE 
OVERWORK: THE DUTIES OF THE 
OVERWORKING OF NURSES. 

Hk Congress in connection with the Quin- 

quennial meeting of the International Council 
ot Nurses was held last week at Cologne and the 
following account from our correspondent will 
give some idea of its interest. After the business 
meetings reported last week the actual sessions 
began on ‘luesday, August 6th, Miss . Nutting 
(Director of the Department of Nursing and 
Ilealth, Teachers’ Coilege, Columbia University, 
New York) in the chair, the subject under discus- 
sion being “ The Overstrain of Nurses.” She said it 
was of the greatest importance when considering 
the capacity of the human machine that it should 
be remembered that Nurse Training Schools were 
responsible for the care of their pupils, and that 
the health of this body of workers who gave so 
treely of their time and strength should be 
wuarded. 

The first speaker was Dr. Hecker of Strasburg. 
In a most instructive, long, and carefully prepared 
paper, which was listened to with intense interest, 
he entered into all the conditions of nursing, 
especially those in Germany. He began by say- 
ing that nursing had always been an instinct; 
instinctively in the home attempts had been made 
to tend the sick, to help wounded animals, to 
staunch the wounds of battle. After Christ the 
church took up nursing as its special work, and 
until a few years ago nursing had been entirely 
in the hands of the religious orders. About 600 
A.D. the Catholic orders took it up; it was done 
us a pious work, they sacrificed themselves and 
received in return no money. Then, with the 
progress of medicine, the value of nursing had 
been acknowledged, nurses became ambitious to 
live their own life, but though old traditions were 
hard to break, a great impetus to better conditions 
for German nursing came in 1908, when a measure 
of state registration was passed and nurses were 
allowed to enter for a state examination and might 
receive a certificate after a year’s hospital training. 
Dr. Hecker explained that tiredness would hurt 
no one, but that over-fatigue laid the foundation 
stone of many illnesses, specially when there was 
strain both of mind and body. It showed in the 
face and eyes, and the heart suffered; neuras- 
thenia followed and the worker often became use- 
less. It was most necessary to make proper 
arrangements for sleep. In old days the training 
was given free, a small amount of pocket-money 
given to the nurses, but they were sadly over- 
worked; some of them had to work thirteen, 
even seventeen hours a day and do night duty 
half the night as well, in some cases being on 
duty thirty or forty hours. The speaker asked 
why, when inspectors laid down laws about hours 
in factories, there was no law as to the hours for 
He said, also, that the proportion of 
nurses was too small, in some cases a nurse 
being left on duty alone with thirty or fort; 
patients. In Germany they began training too 


».urses ? 


INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF NURSING 


MATRON: THE SOCIAL WORK OF NURSEs 

young, often at eighteen, the probationer being 
given responsibility from the first. He gave some 
sad instances of overwork ending in each case in 
shattered health or early death, and was emphatic 
that the time in which the nurses were expected to 
attend religious services should not be taken from 
their free time; that their health should not be 
sacrificed for their religion, and also that whole- 
some, well-cooked food should be provided for all 
nurses. There was too often not enough considera- 
tion in helping and teaching the nurses, they had to 
find out their work. The Sisters were tdo over- 


of nurses threw themselves most into their work: 
these were not always the strongest physically but 
their work was the most valuable, and if they were 
not cared for they broke down and often spent 
their holidays m the sick room, sometimes bhe- 
coming permanent invalids. He deplored th 
fact that in Germany there was a very high death 
rate among nurses from consumption and many 
suicides. The causes of so much consumption 
among German nurses he attributed to want of 
sleep, improperly ventilated rooms, heavy dark 
stuff clothes, caps fitting too closely round the 
head and ears, the terribly long hours with traiting 
as well as nursing to do, heavy medical » 


scrubbing corridors, &c. The many suicides 
he attributed to over-strain and over-work, iong 
hours and want of sleep through extra night duty, 
also through being given too much responsibility 


without experience. As there were too tew 
nurses, they were sometimes disturbed twenty 
times during a meal. He considered these con 
ditions should not be. Servants should be paid 
to do the scrubbing work. Proper care should be 
taken in choice of probationers, and their weliare 
should be cared for. The Matron should have a 
responsible position and should be the friend ot 
her probationers, and have their confidence. She 
should watch over their health. 
of the old school were sometimes not sympatiictic 


times, present day nurses want too easy a tit 

It was like a mother saying, “1 had a hard ti 

my child must have one, too.” But we must 
progress. We realise that an over-worked nurse 
cannot do the best for her patients. The German 
proverb says: “ Those who live in the shade ca: 
radiate sunshine.” Nurses should be open- 
hearted, happy, interested people, having a deep 
sense of duty, but not making it a burden 
Doctors should have more sympathy and though 
for nurses. It would be well if each-doctor | 
himself to go through a course of nursing. 

Hecker asked how this neglect of nurses could 
have gone on so long. It was because nurses did 
not complain, and when people were quiet they 
were supposed to be content. But things were 
improving. Florence Nightingale had worked a 
revolution in English nursing. Mrs. Hampton 
tobb and Miss Nutting had done much for Amer'- 


— 


' 
i), 





worked and had no time for teaching. The best kind 


Superintendents 


enough, saying, ““We had to work hard in our 
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can nurses ; in Germany they had to thank Fraulein 
Agnes Karll, the president of the Congress, who 
made it her life’s work to help her fellow-nurses. 
She had tried to learn and gain good from all 
other nations and had done much in establishing 
the Free Nurses in Germany. He concluded by 
saying: “We have made a step forward, we have 
been quiet too long, let us no longer lean our 
hands in our lap, but let us raise our voices and 
this Congress will help us to keep the question a 
live one, to improve the condition of nurses all 
over the world.” . 

A vote of thanks to Dr. Hecker was proposed 
by the chairman, Miss Nutting, and passed with 
acclamation. 

Fraulein Helene Meyer, a matron at Dortmund, 
also spoke of the way nurses were overworked, 
and regretted that by this the patients suffered. 
They liked a fresh personality and not an over-tired 
nurse; over-strain of nurses reacted deleteriously 
on the patients. The nurses had no time for self- 
culture and so became narrow-minded, when they 
should be cultivated and cheerful. She hoped for 
better times and that the Congress would help the 
progress towards better conditions. 

Miss Mejan, from Holland, also spoke, and a 
resolution was passed calling on the authorities 
of training schools to consider the overwork of 
nurses and to pay attention to their welfare 
as is done in all other industries, so that their 
health and welfare may not unnecessarily suffer. 

THe Duties oF THE Matron. 

At the afternoon-session Mrs. Bedford Fenwick 
presided, the subject under discussion being “ The 
Duties of the Matron in the Training and Educa- 
tion of Nurses.” She said that the conditions of 
administration differed in the various countries. 
In England hospital management was divided into 
three departments: secretarial, medical and 
nursing. The Matron should have charge of the 
nursing and have sufficient authority to do her 
duty. 

The first paper was by Miss Mollett, late 


Matron of the Royal South Hants County 
Hospital, who read it in German. She spoke of 
Florence Nightingale, the great foundress of 
nursing; as a great educationalist who insisted on 


nurses being well educated. Before her time 
many nurses could neither read nor write, but 
being herself a well-born cultivated woman she had 
striven for an educational standard for nurses and 
had also upheld the position of the matron. The 
doctor was to be obeyed in everything, but the 
guidance and authority over the nurses should 
be left in the hands of the matron. Nurses should 
not be half doctors or half servants, but good 
nurses. Miss Mollett said she could not help 
thinking that Dr. Hecker had taken rather a 
pessimistic view (there were cries from the 
audience of “No, no”). At any rate, hers had 
been a most happy nursing life. Every matron 
should try to secure health and happiness for her 
nurses, and set before them a high ideal, as the 
tone of the institution depended very much on 
the matron. 

Miss Maxwell, Superintendent of the Nurses’ 
Training School, Presbyterian Hospital, New 


i York, said she spoke from thirty-eight years’ ex- 

| perience in hospital, thirty-three of which had 

I" been spent in charge of nursing schools. She said 
that in America the hospital was always in charge 

| of a man, who was superintendent. The lady 

| superintendent was responsible to the committee 
for the training of the nurses, the order of the 
hospital, and the carrying out of the orders of 
the doctors. The nurses went through a three 
years’ course and a six months’ preparatory course 
(three months theoretical, three months practical). 
The matron had absolute control over her pupils. 
There was a very distinct line between the work 
of the doctors and the nurses. This prevented 
friction and misunderstanding. The nurse learned 
how to make reports and all the details of her 
duties. The first lectures given were those on 
ethics. All her difficulties and responsibilities 
were explained as far as possible to her and what 
she has to expect. This was done by the matron 
herself as the teacher. 

Sister Agnes Karll felt strongly that the matron 
should be looked on as the most important factor. 
She should choose and educate. the pupils, look 
after their health, and warn them that their health 
was their most valuable asset. She must be well 
trained and have herself done all she taught. 
She must have the confidence of her staff and 
make no favourites. She thought eighteen to 
twenty was too young for nurses to begin, and 
thought twenty-one to twenty-three a better age. 
The matron should be a large-minded and cheerful 
person. 

Miss Becker, Matron of the Evangelical Deacon- 
ess Union, Zehlendorf, said that the matron in the 
Deaconess’ House had not much authority, and 
her influence was too narrow. There was not, as 
yet, a special training for matrons. 

Sister Mejan, from Holland, said that in 
Holland nursing was not very advanced. Pupils 
came for a short time to the hospitals and were 
taught by the matron, who helped in the wards. 

Sister Ciicilie Wolff, from Arnstadt, then spoke 
from the point of view of the sisters. She said 
that as sisters they wanted a matron who would 
keep order and be a teacher, but who would not 
crush them, but teach them to use their freedom. 
The matron should have the gift of teaching and 
be a mother, while at the same time she should 
be a good comrade, to whom troubles could be 
taken, and who would not be afraid of losing her 
dignity. The matron should have a knowledge of 
human nature. When a sister first came to a 
hospital it seemed like coming to another planet; 
“We find ourselves between narrow walls. The 
sick require so much of us, our love, our work, 
we are always giving out. The matron should 
give to us, should help us both spiritually and 
bodily.” The matron should have tact, a power 
of organisation, be the friend of all and yet have 
no favourites. She should take to heart the watch- 
word “ Aspiration,” and rise through her mistakes 
and also raise her staff. A 

Miss Helen Meyer, of Dortmund, urged that 
the position of the matron should be strength- 
ened, and thought she should have a seat 
and voice at the committee meetings. 
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Sister Agnes Karll thought the matron needed 
more assistance. She should have all the threads 
in her hands, but her assistants should help her 
with correspondence, &c. She explained that 
post-graduate lectures were to be held at the 
Leipsig High School, which would be a great help 
in training nurses for higher posts. 

Miss Nutting said that only well-educated 
women should be appointed to the best posts 
of authority. 

Miss Dock felt strongly that the care and guid- 
ance of the nurses should be in the hands of the 
matron, and that women must direct the work of 
women, 

Mrs. Fenwick said that they had listened to 
papers on the responsibilities of matrons, but how 
were they to be prepared to meet them? In 
Victoria, Australia, there was a regular curri- 
culum for matrons, and they had to pass an ex- 
amination before being made head of a training 
school. Also in England in the Q. A. Imperial 
Military Nursing Service, there was an examina- 
tion tor matrons She considered that a definite 
curriculum for nurses to pass before they could 
train other women should be aimed at. At the 
conclusion of the meeting the following resolution 
proposed by Miss Kelly, the delegate from the 
Irish Nurses Association, was passed unani- 
mously: “That the members of the Congress hope 
that the authorities in the training schools will 
give a proper share of authority to the matrons 
so that they can carry out their duties of education 
and discipline to the best of their ability.” 


Tne Socran Work or THE Nurse. 

In the evening the tableaux on “The Triumph 
of Hygeia” were again given before a large 
audience. It was very hard after this to set to 
an evening Conference of work, but soon after 
8.30 Fraulein Busch, of Hanover, took the chair, 
the subject being “The Social Work of the 
Nurse."’ A paper by Miss Nutting, describing the 
work done from Columbia College to prepare 
nurses for social work was read in German. They 
received lectures in political economy, statistics, 
inspecting, &c. The visiting nurse was the 
greatest factor in modern social work. Miss 
Nutting emphasised the fact that even in free 
America the nurses always worked under doctors. 
She alluded to the various branches of social 
work, the open-air school, the cure of expectant 
mothers, school nursing, the fight against alcohol- 
ism, &e., &e. 

Sister Agnes Karl! gave a short résumé of: the 
social work of nurses in Germany, which work she 
considered required the best and most cultivated 
nurses. She explained that the high school was 
going to open its doors to the subject, and hoped 
that nurses would learn much post-graduate work 
there. 

Miss Snively, formerly matron of the General 
Hospital, Toronto, Canada, took the chair on 
Wednesday morning, when the subject was con- 
tinued. Before the actual work of the session 
began the president read a telegram from Miss 


Goodrich (America), accepting with thanks the 





uouour of acting as president of the Internationa! 
Council of Nurses for the next three years. 

ln opening the proceedings Miss Suively spoke 
of the important recent development of the nurse 
as social worker. ‘The first murderer in the Lible 
had said, ‘Am I my brother's keeper?” but 
Christ had gone about doimg good.  Chiarles 
Kingsley wrote: “I must spend my soul on 
others.” She hoped this ideal and inspiration 
would be theirs. 

Miss Doris Rogers, Superintendent of Public 
School Nursing in Toronto, gave an interesting 
account of school nursing in Canada. All thy 
children passed before the nurse holding up the 
palms of their hands to show if there were any 
peeling or desquamation. The eye-lids were 
pulled down to see if there were any conjunctivitis 
or eye trouble. The mouth was opened, the 
teeth and throat examined, the head turned and 
the head examined. This was quietly done, 
remarks being made at the time, and it took 
about fifteen minutes to examine fifty children 
Any child requiring treatment was sent for to 
the dressing room. By degrees medical oflicers 
were appointed as inspectors and more and mor 
nurses appointed, the city being divided into 
groups for inspections. The school nurses were 
on duty from nine to four, and each nurse had 
about 1,900 children under her care. Reference 
cards about the children were kept, the doctors 
filling in the diagnosis. Great care was taken 
about the children’s teeth; each child was urged 
to use a tooth-brush, tooth-brushes and special 
tooth-paste were provided at a specially low rate 
and a dentist visited the schools. 

The school nurses worked under the Board of 
Education, who realised that prevention was better 
than cure. The Board also was trying the experi- 
ment of open-air schools for children in the 
forests, and these proved so successful that it 
was hoped to have open-air schools for delicat: 
children on the roofs of large schools. 

Miss Beatrice Kent, who read her paper in 
German, spoke of the nurses’ social work in 
England, describing the work of the Queen's 
Jubilee District Nurses, Ranyard, school nurses, 
health visitors, and inspectors, St. Pancras School 
for Mothers, the various branches of social work 
done by nurses in England, the work done for St 
John’s Ambulance Association, and the village 
nurses, &c. 

Sister Oesterlen, from the Orphanage at Stutt- 
gart, spoke with much feeling of her work, which 
was not only among orphans, but deserted and 
illegitimate children. Besides actual nursing, 
help was given by distributing clothes to those in 
need, tickets for hospitals, &c. She said it was 
a continual fight for the lives of these neglected 
children, and was so absorbingly interesting that 
she required no novel or romance to read, for 
the life of the people taught faith and strengthened 
the feeling of trust. 

Sister Henny Ahrendt gave a most interesting 
account of her work as a police assistant, especi- 
ally in Stuttgart. Her work was chiefly with th 
prostitutes and she was present when the doctor 
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made bis examinations. She tried to befriend a. 
help the women afterwards, and if possible to get 
them work. She found some were shy and difi- 
eult to influence, but many were most grateful 
for help to lead a better life. Some were un- 
willing victims and some had even been sacrificed 
by their parents for the sake of the money gained, 
while many were not mentally responsible. She 
also helped with the children. No special training 
at present existed, but she considered police assist- 
ants should be trained in nursing and teaching and 
should have warm, sympathetic hearts to be able 
to stretch out a really helping hand to those in 
trouble. 

Sister Knoerich, from Moers, spoke of the differ- 
ent institutions for the care of babies, and Sister 
Taubert spoke of what was being done in Germany 
in the fight against tuberculosis. 

Miss Sutherland, of New Zealand, spoke of the 
advance made in nursing, especially in the scat- 
tered back parts of the country where districts 
were often fifty or sixty miles in extent. Salaries 

£100 or £150 with board and lodging were 
fered to nurses, but it was difficult to get suit- 
ible people. Nurses must have midwifery ex- 
perience and a great deal was done now in nursing 
the Maories. This was difficult at first as they 
preferred their own medicine-men, but the nurses 
were doing much work in visiting the homes, in 
nfant protection work, also in the fight against 
tuberculosis. There were four sanatoriums 
worked by nurses. 
public work in New Zealand, but they generally 
preferred work in the hospitals. 

Miss Tilanus, of Amsterdam, said that, as yet. 
the nurses’ social work in Holland was not very 
extensive, but a beginning had been made by 
eches for children. She alluded to the work of 
the Red Cross, also the Orange Cross nurses who 
nurse in the homes of the poor and in the prisons, 
and also give advice as to feeding and preparing 
food for children. 

Sister Lindhagen, from Stockholm, said they 
made great use of their nurses for social work. 
She said they had had great help from the doctors, 
who had assisted them to establish a bureau for 
nurses. This was managed by trained nurses, and 
the nurses applying to it must have had eighteen 
training. She hoped by the next 
Congress to be able to report that the necessary 
length of the training had been extended. 

Mrs. Lueas, a coloured nurse from America, 
read a most interesting account of the work done 
by the Christian negro nurses, and explained that 
the Christian negro woman had always been most 
concerned for her neighbour, and had done all she 
could to uplift the younger people of her race. 


months’ 


They did district nursing, and taught the mothers 
about the preparation of food for the children. 
She said there were ten coloured nurses in Vir- 
ginia. The State helped in the nursing of infants, 
and supplied paper napkins, &c. There were 
various nursing institutions in the State among 
coloured nurses, and they took up different 


branches of social work, tuberculosis work, school 
work, orphanages, &c. 


The Christian negro nurses 


More nurses were required for 





were animated by high ideals. They were proud 
of taking part in this International Conference, 
and hoped to report further progress at the next 
Congress. 

Sister Kéberlin, matron of a home for illegiti- 
mate children in Friedrichshagen, gave an account 
of her work, where the children mostly suffered 
from syphilis and allied complaints. She gave an 
interesting picture of what was done for the 
children, who spend their days in the garden, and 
are nursed back to health. They are looked upon 
as saved lives as most of the children admitted to 
the home would otherwise have died. 

Miss Dock spoke of the great interest with which 
they had heard of the social work of the nurses 
in the different countries ; she thought it would be 
interesting to inquire in all countries into the 
social condition of the nurse, and to learn the 
place of the nurse in the community as a social 
influence; her economic status, and social con- 
dition, and the various branches of her work. She 
wished some institution or millionaire would insti- 
tute such an inquiry, as it would be of great help 
and interest. The nurses who felt their interest 
aroused by the Congress should take up this ques- 
tion in their national councils. Before the close 
of the meeting » resolution was passed that the 
Congress request the International Council of 
Nurses to use its influence to stimulate inquiries 
into the conditions of the social work of nurses 
being made by the National Councils of the 
Federated Countries. 

Fraulein Agnes Karll, as President, then made 
a speech, saying how thankful all must feel for 
what these days had brought forth, and for all that 
had been learned about nurses, their education, 
social work, &c. She thought the Congress 
brought out the similarity and sympathy between 
the different countries, all having the same needs 
and difficulties and the same need of help. They 
felt the strength of union when women from all 
countries and races, all with the wish to work and 
the same ideal to help each other, were gathered 
together. She hoped that they would all be drawn 
together more for the future, snd said how 
specially helpful this Congress would be to the 
German nurses, who in many ways were behind 
other nations. In the name of the Congress, she 
thanked the many German States who had sent 
matrons as delegates, also the foreign nations, 
who had sent delegates from all parts of the world. 
She thanked the many foreigners who had read 
their papers in German, and also the Press, who 
had reported so fully. She said she could not find 
words to express her gratitude to the women of 
Cologne, who had worked for months to make the 
Congress a success, for the tableaux, the loan of 
the beautiful hall, and, indeed, for all that Cologne 
had done for them. 

A very pretty ceremony followed, when the 
German nurses presented a large lyre of flowers 
in the German colours to Sister Karll as President. 
Many of the representatives also brought flowers 
as a mark of appreciation, and the platform 
became quite a bower of flowers. 
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INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF 
NURSES 
SocraL Festivities. 

OTHING could have been more interesting and 
N oanibie than the delightful banquet held at the 
Hotel Disch on Wednesday evening at 8.30. Nearly all 
the members of the Congress assembled, some in full 
evening dress, some in uniform. The Lord Mayor and 
several doctors were also present. Long tables decorated 
with roses filled the large bauqueting hall and also the 
adjacent rooms, and about 300 mg} were present. About 
half-way through the dinner the Lord Mayor rose and 
explained that as in Germany speeches were made during 
the course of dinner, he wished to express how glad the 
townspeople were to have had such a distinguished company 
of nurses among them. He said he had been much 
interested and impressed by the Congress, by seeing so 
many earnest women, and wished them the greatest 
success in their work. Dr. Hecker, whose speech at the 
Congiess had raised so much interest, also spoke. He 
hoped the nurses would go on striving for better con- 
ditions. Dr Jacobsa, another doctor, tollowed, and also 
spoke of his interest in the Congress. He thought that 
hitherto doctors had not realised sufficiently the difficulties 
He promised that he himself would try in 
hy writing in the papers and by speaking, to 
improve their conditions. After each speech the health 
of the International Council of Nurses and their 
Presidents were drunk, all rising with the German 
greeting, “* Hoch.” 

After dinner, in an eloquent speech, Mrs. Bedford 
Fenwick thanked Sister Karll and the town of Cologne 
ior the magnificent reception that had been given to the 
Congress and its delegates. She said she was _ herself 
unfortunate enough not to know German, but she had 
understood the language through their earnest faces and 
beautiful music. She said nursing was international. 

‘hey owed much to Germany, for at Kaiserswerth 
Florence Nightingale had learned nursing. She expressed 
the hope that as a practical outcome of the Congress an 
international memorial to Florence Nightingale might be 
founded, and that it should be of an educational nature. 

Miss Nutting next spoke, saying that they in America 
would be keen to help in such a memorial to Florence 
Nightingale. She also insisted that it should be educa- 
tional, and thought the most appropriate place for it 
would be in London, the home of Florence Nightingale. 
She offered a most hearty welcome to the next meeting in 
San Francisco to all, but she said they could not vie with 
Cologne in its hospitality. She could not imagine any 
American town offering free train fares to its visitors or 
allowing the use of a beautiful hall like the Gurzenich 
free for the meetings! Representatives from the different 
countries then spoke, bearing their testimony of thanks 
and appreciation to Fraulein Karll and the people of 
Cologne. In charming Japanese native dress, Miss 
Take Hagiwara made a speech in Japanese, presenting a 
monster laurel wreath, which had to be carried in by two 
waiters. The representative from Sweden told how the 
Dowager Queen had asked her to come to her on her 
return to tell her about the Congress. A member of the 
Red Cross from Italy also spoke, hoping some day the 
Congress would meet in one of their beautiful towns, and 
suggested Florence as an appropriate place for the 
Nightingale Memorial, as Florence Nightingale had been 
born there. 

Sister Karll then read out telegrams and greetings 
received, including a letter from the Hon. Albinia 
3roderick, who much wished she had been present. Some 
of the nurses who could not come to the banquet had 
dined at the Zoo, and much amusement was caused when 
Sister Karll read out a message of greeting from “Our 
Sisters at the Zoological Gardens.” 

In response to the toast of the Hon. Secretary and 
Treasurer of the Council, Miss Dock rose and made a 
most humorous speech. She claimed that she had dis 
covered Sister Karll. but that it was a mistake to con- 
sider her self-sacrificing becanse of all the hard work she 
did, for if she was not working all day and writing all 
night she was lonely and dull. She said it was no 
wonder or credit to Sister Karll to be thorough in a 
country where people were so wonderfully thorough as in 


of nurses. 
every way, 





Germany, and told an anecdote of being brought before 


the German police authorities, because, in filling in her 
papers describing her age, &c., on her last visit to Berlin, 
there had been some slight difference in the wording of 


filling it in from a similar document filled in by her five 
years ago! 

After the last speech the band again struck up, and it 
was nearly one o'clock before the guests departed. 

KAISERS WERTH. 

It was only right, after the three days at the Convress 
when the different nursing subjects had been discussed, 
that the nurses assembled from the various corners the 
earth should make a pilgrimage to Kaiserswerth, which 
has been called “the cradle of nursing.” Here Pastor 
Fliedner and his wonderful wife Frederika initiated the 


Deaconess work, beginning in the smallest way by t ving 
to help and instruct some women who had been prisoners; 
here they went on until they had built up a wonderful 
work, and in fact formed the foundation of most of the 
social service now done by women and nurses. It was here 
that Elizabeth Fry gained much of the inspiration and 
help for her great work of prison reform, and it was 


here that Florence Nightingale came to study nursing 
More than 300 members attending the Congress started 
on Thursday morning on one of the steamers of the 
Rhine. The decks of the steamer were protected by 
coverings from the rain, and tables were laid and at 
about 11.30 an excellent lunch was served. The nurses 
= guiled the way by singing German songs and snatches 
‘Auld Lang Syne.’ 


" Balsduueasll is a lovely old place on the banks of the 
Rhine. The first place to be visited was the churchyard, 
and the English nurses had brought a laurel wreath, which 
they laid on the grave of Frederika Fliedner. The 
graveyard is like a shady garden, with trees and ely 
roses and flowers; here the deaconesses are buried. The 


emblem of the deaconess is a dove flying to the stars; 
this was cut on the small slabs of stone marking their 
graves, while those of the novices were marked by a e, 
a cross, and palm branch. 

The Deaconesses and the Pastor of the Instit 
received the members most kindly, and, dividing them into 
groups, took them round the extensive and beautif 
grounds, showing the different parts. I 





There were | 
for the sick, for children and orphans, for the feeble 
minded, &c. The special point of interest for the nurses 
was naturally the room which Florence Nightingale had 
occupied during her stay at Kaiserswerth. The windows 
had been specially decorated with the German n ] 
colours. Here in turn each nurse came; the roon 18 
small, but there were two windows and a lovely view 
over the grounds. Another quaint point of interest was 
the little garden house where the work of help ! 
nursing by the Fliedners was first begun. It is a kind of 
square tower with steps leading up to it, and a marbl 
bust of Pastor Fliedner stands here, with pictures 
Frederika and also of his second wife. Among the swe 
faced Deaconesses who helped to explain everything was 
a Deaconess Fliedner, a granddaughter of the fou 
No one could help being struck with the calm d 
spiritual yet happy expressions of these women, who | 
devoted their lives to the good of their fellow creatur 
They wear a dark blue dress, very plainly made, 
capes, and caps of muslin which almost quite cover 
heads and hair, with a soft ruche round the face. A 
number of pupils are received at Kaiserswerth, who « 
after their school years to learn housework and a cert 
amount of nursing. After the visitors had been taken 
round the extensive grounds and shown the chapel, & 
they all repaired to the large dining-room, where tea was 
laid. During tea some of the pupils sang German s 
and the Pastor asked one of the elder Deaconesses 
spoke English to tell the company something about Flore: 
Nightingale. In wonderful English this sweet-faced 
Deaconess most kindly spoke of the personal love 
admiration Florence Nightingale had inspired among 
who knew her. She described how she herself had visit 
her in London about eight years ago, and how M 
Nightingale had been so touched at seeing the Deacor 
cap again, and had asked after so many of the Deacones 
by name, and had to be told they had all died. 

Many of the Deaconesses came down to see the p 
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reembark, and waved their handkerchiefs till the boat 
was almost out of sight. 
Orner VIsITs. 


On Friday the party had been invited to visit the 
hydropathic establishment at Neuenahr-Ahrweiler. Here 
they were taken round and shown the different points of 
interest and entertained to luncheon. Speeches were 
made, and the health of the leaders of the Congress was 
drank most enthusiastically. Thence the party went to 
Ahrweiler and were shown the interesting institution for 


the treatment of Nervous Diseases, the gymnasiums, the 
baths, all the wonderfully thought out forms of treat 
ment. Private patients are received here, and come from 


diferent countries. A delightful tea was prepared and 
laid out under a pergola of wisteria and Virginian 
creeper. Here again kindly speeches were made, and the 
members returned more than ever impressed by the kind- 
ness and hospitality of their German hosts. 

On Saturday many of the members had to return to 
their different countries, but those who remained were 
escorted to points of interest in the town by Dr. Car- 
penter. who had been of great assistance during the 
Congress by acting as interpreter. 

A paper giving the names of the members attending at 
the Congress has been circulated. We learn from it 
that there were about 350 from Germany, 3 from 
Australia, 17 from Belgium, 18 from Canada, 35 from 
Denmark, 27 from Finland, 92 from Great Britain, 8 from 
France, 20 from Holland, 5 from Japan, 2 from India, 
from Italy, 3 from New Zealand, 5 from Norway, 
rom Hungary, 3 from Russia, 12 from Sweden, 13 from 
itzerland, 1 from South Africa, 1 from Turkey, 39 from 
8. America. 

Vistr TO A HOosPITAL. 

One of the most interesting visits arranged was to the 
Lindenburg Municipal Hospital; here the nurses were 
warmly welcomed by the Medical Superintendent and 
mducted round the hospital in groups. 

The Lindenburg Hospital was built three years ago on 
the pavilion system. It holds about 1,100 patients. Behind 
the principal hall there is a delightful garden with 
beautiful lawns and rose beds, enclosed by the ward 
buildir It was only possible in a very brief visit to 
get an impression of wide, airy passages and bright- 
looking wards with white beds. The nursing is carried 
out by about 200 nursing sisters of the Augustian Order. 
There are also about 37 pupil nurses, who, when they 
have finished a year’s training, can pass the State 
Examination and recefve a certificate. The religious 
sisters explained that they went on duty at 6 a.m. and 
did not come off until about 10, they received no pay 
and apparently had very little time for recreation, but 
they looked very well, very serene and happy. 











KENT COUNTY NURSING 
ASSOCIATION 
MOST delightful garden-party was given at Bayham 
{’\Abbey, Lamberhurst, by the President, the Mar- 
chioness Camden, to the nurses of the Kent County 
Nursing Association, on July 30th. The district nurses 








from all parts of the county assembled at one o'clock at 
fonbridze Station, and were conveyed by motor brake to 
Bayham Abbey. Lady Camden met and welcomed the 
nurses personally at the entrance gates, and the whole 
party were entertained to luncheon. A _ very enjoyable 
after was spent in inspecting the pictures and 
treasures it the present mansion. Lady Camden then dis- 
tributed the new badges to the County Village Nurses, 
cind|) esented to the Association by Mr. Dewey. 

A creat deal of indignation has been aroused among 
masse by the suggestion, said to emanate from an 
auth that masseuses must insure because they are 
— labourers.” The same might be said of a 
surge We understand, however, that it has now been 
ecided that the visiting masseuse, being in “casual 
emp nt,” is exempt, but if she is resident or in 


rece a regular salary from an institution, she ‘is 
nsurable, 





“PETIT MAL” 


- ETIT MAL” is the name given to minor attacks 

of epilepsy, in which there is no visible convulsion. 
Sometimes the patient complains of ‘‘sensation,” some 
times the attacks appear as “faints.” Often there is a 
momentary loss of consciousness which may be unknown 
to the patient, causing a sudden stop in a sentence, which 
he will then finish, or there may be a vacant look, or he 
may drop an article held in the hand. 

Frequently it is preceded by a transient giddiness, or 

the patient may see flashes of light, or feel tingling in an 
arm, which may then suddenly lose power for a short 
time. 
Attacks of ‘“‘petit mal,” i.e., little evil, an euphonious 
name borrowed from our neighbours, may occur for years 
without severe epileptic seizures, or, if the latter super 
vene, the minor form may disappear. Sometimes energetic 
treatment for the major attacks will cause them to be 
gradually replaced by the minor. 

The prognosis is peculiarly individual, depending upon 
heredity, the age of the patient, the exciting cause, and 
the cerebral condition, while the diagnosis is often 
delayed, and valuable time lost, by the readiness of both 
patient and friends to accept a more simple explanation. 
A sense of “dazedness’’ as the momentary attack is 
passing off is, however, a danger signal not to be dis 
regarded, also the fact that the “faint” or “giddiness” 
generally occurs when the patient is sitting quietly, and 
not subjected to any disturbance, .either mental or 
physical. 

Should minor attacks replace the major variety during 
treatment, it is of bad prognostic import, and to secure 
recovery long-continued treatment must be rigorously in 
sisted upon. The drugs chiefly relied upon are the three 
alkaline bromides, and, when the suitable dose has been 
discovered, the medicine must be regularly taken for at 
least two years after the last attack, for there is no short 
method of cure, and impatience will ruin the chance. 
Minor epilepsy which has never merged into the graver 
disease can often be more easily controlled, especially if 
of recent occurrence, before the brain “habit” is 
established. 

The general management of minor epilepsy is that of 
good hygiene, including nourishing but not stimulating 
diet, plenty of outdoor gentle exercise, and occupation 
but no excitement, and no work including danger to life 
should an attack occur. At the same time all 
“invalidism” should be strongly discountenanced. 








DERBY COUNTY NURSING 
ASSOCIATION 

A. VERY delightful afternoon was spent by the nurses 
[-\ belonging to the Association, on August 8th, at Stan- 
ton, by kind invitation of Mrs. McCriagh Thornhill 
Accompanied by Miss Ross, Inspector for the Queen’s 
Institute, and Miss Morson, the Superintendent for the 
county, the party left Derby at 12.5 for Rowsley, where 
they were met by brakes and char-a-bancs. Before going 
to Stanton they drove by the private road to Chatsworth, 
permission for this having been most kindly granted by 
the Duchess of Devonshire, who is the President of the 
Association, and then went on to Stanton, which was 
reached about 4.15. Here Mrs. McCriagh Thornhill wel 
comed the party, and declared that no one must do any 
thing until they had had a good tea! After tea the 
gardens and greenhouses were visited, and much enjoyed 
until it was time to leave for the station. : 








Tue Anti-Vivisection Hospital at Battersea has recently 
had a legacy of £7,000, and plans are afoot for the 
rebuilding of the out-patient department, which is 
seriously inadequate to the work, an average of 2,000 
being treated monthly in this department. Later it is 
hoped to rebuild and considerably extend the hospital, 
which at present only contains thirty beds. The medical 
and nursing staff consists of two resident medical officers, 
a@ matron, one sister, two staff nurses, and four pro 
bationers. There is a very considerable increase of 
patients, the statistics for 1911 showing that 322 in- 
patients and 21,274 ont-patients have been treated during 
the vear. 
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NORTH WIMBLEDON HOSPITAL 


a > oot is fortunate in its Cottage Hospitals, 
‘Y » second having been entirely rebuilt and opened 
recently at Thurston Road, Copse Hill, which is one of 
the highest and most wooded parts. This new hos- 
pital contains thirty-two beds and four cots in place of 
sixteen in the old building. It has two large high airy 
wards with balconies. The appointments of the entire hoe- 
pital are modern and very pretty, the colouring of all 
curtains being a pale yellow, which is a pleasant change 
from the usual blues and greens. There is a good theatre, 
and a P.M. room which also serves as a mortuary. Thanks 
to the energetic efforts of the matron, Miss Field, this is 
not at all incongruous, as it is fitted with a large seven- 
foot screen draped in purple, which entirely hides from 
view all but the bier and the altar table upon which 
stands a beautiful Crucifix. 

The staff at present consists of Miss Field, the matron, 
who was trained at University College Hospital, and has 
worked very devotedly in the old Wimbledon Hospital 
for seven years, two staff nurses, and four probationers. 
It is to be hoped that the staff is merely a temporary 
arrangement, as it is decidedly inadequate, there being 
only one staff nurse and one probationer on night duty, 
and one staf nurse and three probationers on day duty, 
which mean; that the matron has to undertake the whole 
of the theatre work, and is liable to be called up at night. 
Nor has she any other senior nurse to leave in charge 
during her own off-duty hours. One feature which shows 
what may be achieved by an energetic and enthusiastic 
nurse is the Nightingale Guild, which was started a year 
ago by a district nurse, Miss Henderson, who has worked 
in Wimbledon for sixteen years. This Guild demands of 
its members (poor people) the payment of one penny 
annually and the gift of one garment. Although the Guild 
will only hold its first anniversary next November, there 
are already 280 members, and an enormous number of 
useful articles have been made and collected. District 
nurses in country districts with a cottage hospital who 
may feel sufficiently interested to institute such a Guild 
may gather full particulars from the North Wimbledon 
Hospital 








SWEDISH REMEDIAL EXERCISES 


NEW departure has been recently inaugurated in con- 
A nection with Miss Manley’s School of Massage, 12 Buck- 
ingham Street, by the establishment of a department for in- 
struction in Swedish remedial exercises, under the care of 


Miss FE. M. Field. This should not be confounded with 
what is known as Swedish drill. These exercises are 
purely medical and remedial, and of a kind not usually 
practised in this country. All the cases treated come 
directly from doctors, and sclerosis, spinal curvature, 
and orthopedic work generally, is undertaken, while 
heart and even lung cases derive much benefit from a 
course of these exercises, and much of the training is 
given by the actual bedside. Heart cases too ill to be 
moved are treated in their beds at the St. Marylebone 
Infirmary, students accompanying Miss Field for tuition. 
The special instruction must extend over a_ period 
lasting not less than six months, though three years is 
the full course as taken in Sweden. The private nurse 
will find such a course most useful to her, as the 
doctors now demand the treatment for so many of their 
patients. A prospectus may be obtained from Miss Field, 
who was herself fully trained under Dr. J. Arvedson, at 
Stockholm. A certificate is given at the conclusion of the 
course, in addition to the usual one obtainable from the 
1.8.T.M 





WE are glad to see that our Lawn Tennis Challenge 
Cup Competition has attracted the interest of Zawn 
Tennis (the official organ of the Lawn Tennis Associa- 
tion), which commends our enterprise as worthy of every 
encouragement, and adds :—‘‘As to the value of provid- 
ing such healthy recreation for the hospital nurses, whose 
duties are often so trying and always so willingly per- 
formed, there can be no two opinions.” 








———_ 


TWO USEFUL BOOKS 


Burdette’ Hospitais and Charities, 1912. 
Scientific Press, Ltd.) Price 10s. 6d. net. 
Tue annual issue of what is practically the only publica. 
tion of ite kind is always eagerly looked for. The 199 
edition of ‘‘Burdett’’ contains the various useful features 
arranged in their several sections, and the whole is as 
up-to-date as can be expected when it is taken into 
consideration how long such a book has to be prepared 
before publication. In the first part, which is devoted 
more to the finances and working of the hospitals, jp 
Chapter V., dealing with ‘‘The Nursing Department and 
its Cost,’”’ the author, we are glad to see, states jn 
writing of the nurses’ salaries that ‘‘nothing is so fal. 
lacious as cheeseparing in this direction’’—a remark 
which should be widely circulated and taken to heart by 
the authorities. 
The Annual Charities Register and Digest. 
Longmans, Green and Co.) Price 5s. net. 
“Tue ‘Introduction’ is rather a reference book than 
an introductory preface,” so reads the opening words, 
and certainly whatever title be given to the succeeding 
chapters, they are full of the most interesting and in 
valuable information, and if only the excellent advic 
given in them were read and understood by the many 
people interested in charity, there is little doubt that | 
great deal of overlapping would be stopped, and th 
destitute would be helped in a more materially useful 
way than at present. The book is brimful of facts con 
cerning what individuals can do to help those worse off 
than themselves, and what the local authorities are re. 
quired to do; how the law will lend its aid in making 
the responsible persons do their share, and where the 
State will take up the burden. The Digest also contains 
excellent articles on ‘‘Special Branches of Charitable 
Work,” written by specialists, and concludes with the 
Register of charities arranged categorically and alpha- 
betically, carefully brought up to date. The book is one 
which will be really useful to hospital and district nurses 
for their patients, and a copy in the nurses’ library of 
any hospital would be sure to get well used once its value 
was realised. 


(Lor don 


(London : 








WIDCOMBE CRESCENT BED TABLE 


\ JE are informed by Miss Stoney, the inventor of 
‘the ingenious bed table, which was awarded a 
second prize and silver medal in our recent Nurses’ 
Inventions Competition, that this can now be obtained 
direct from her, price £2 2s. (carriage forward). The 
table has been slightly altered and improved, the one set 
of blocks being alterable to three heights, the drawers 
are more roomy, and the space under the desk has been 
deepened, while the whole table has been made lighter 
It is fully patented. Further particulars may be had on 
application to Miss Stoney, 3 Widcombe Crescent, Bath. 








NURSES’ SOCIAL UNION 


HE Yeovil branch held their summer meeting at 

Cricket St. Thomas on August 7th, by the kind 
invitation of Mrs. Fry. Dr. Norman Flower gave a most 
interesting and instructive lecture on ‘‘ Appendicitis,” 
which was illustrated by specimen and diagrams. He 
emphasised the precautions to be taken in the transport 
of a patient suffering from an acute attack, previous to 
operation, and the treatment after operation. Two short 
duologues were given by Yeovil friends, and Major Paule 
gave a very amusing musical sketch and sang four songs 
The party broke up at 7 o’clock; after a most enjoyable 
afternoon. 








Messrs. Jeyes’ Santtary Compounps Company, Ltp., 
have been awarded the Diploma of Honour for their 
tion of Jeyes’ summer and winter horticultural washes, 
exhibit at the Royal International Horticultural Exhibi- 
which are an effectual remedy for mildew, green fly, and 
all sorts of insect blight. 
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FORMAMINT AND THE 
MEDICAL PRESS. 


TO remedy of modern times, it is safe to say, 
\ has been received with more favour by the 
medical profession, has been tried with 
more rigour, or has triumphed with more signal 
success in the cases for which it was specially 
designed, than Wulfing’s Formamint. 

This pleasant-tasting throat tablet was intro- 
duced as an absolutely safe, efficient, and 
thorough means of curing sore throat in its varied 
forms, including tonsillitis, and acting as a reliable 
preventive against infectious diseases like diph- 
theria, scarlet fever, measles, mumps, whooping 
cough, and consumption. A tablet has only to 
be sucked to impregnate the saliva with what 
a writer in one of the chief professional papers 
describes as “ Unquestionably the germicide of 
the age.” This saliva as it is swallowed reaches 
the remotest parts of the throat. and destroys all 
the germs it meets. 

It is thus immeasurably superior to gargles, 
which, as a physician wrote in The Lancet, “are 
best avoided, especially when the parts are in- 
famed, from the great risk of swallowing the 
fluid, or from causing pain and irritation due to 
its getting into the sensitive naso-pharynx and 
larynx.” 

The leading medical journals of the country 
have either published editorial remarks on the 
value of Wulfing’s Formamint, or articles written 


1 by distinguished members of the profession, ex- 


tolling its merits after elaborate trials of its 
powers. 

From among this wealth of evidence the fol- 
lowing extracts have been selected. 


PersonaL MepicaL TRIBUTES TO FORMAMINT. 


The chief medical officer of one of the largest 
infectious diseases’ hospitals in England writes in 
The Practitioner: “1 have never had sore throat 
myself since I began to use Wulfing’s Formamint, 
although I suffered periodicalty before, and I 
always recommend their use to the nurses in the 
scarlet fever wards.” 

A physician writes in The Lancet: “ Personal 
experience enables me to specially recommend 
Formamint as a non-toxic and trustworthy anti- 
septic in all ages and all kinds of oral sepsis.” 

A physician writes in The Practitioner: “ Having 
tried all the B.P. lozenges and most of the well- 
known proprietary antiseptic lozenges, I have 
become reduced to one, and one only (for sore 
throat)—namely, Formamint.” 

Dr. Paul Rosenberg, a distinguished physician 
of Berlin, says: “I have put aside every other 
form of treatment but Formamint for all cases 
of sore throat.” 


Sore THROAT AND TONSILLITIS. 


A writer in The Practitioner says: ‘ Wulfing’s 
Formamint is of the greatest value in all the 
throat conditions named (sore throat, tonsillitis. 





scarlet fever, measles, thrush, &c.), and should 





be given freely—at least one lozenge to be sucked 
slowly every hour.” 

The Medical Magazine states: “Cases of fol- 
licular tonsillitis, sore throat, scarlet fever, 
stomatitis, were found to be most favourably 
influenced by the use of Wulfing’s Formamint 
Tablets.” 

Dr. Seifert, of the University of Wuerzburg, 
writes: “I have learnt to attach great signifi- 
cance to the worth of Wulfing’s Formamint 
Tablets, because I have used them extensively in 
cases of tonsillitis, and they have answered in an 
excellent manner, particularly with young children 
who were unable to gargle.” 


As a PREVENTIVE oF DISEASE. 

A physician writes in The General Practitioner : 
“Formamint ntay be used as a prophylactic in 
scarlet fever, mumps, streptococcal and staphylo- 
coccal sore throats, ‘milk outbreaks’ of* sore 
throat, drain throats, hospital throats, and the 
like. I commend this line of treatment with the 
utmost confidence as being painless and pleasant, 
non-toxic, provedly bactericidal, and easily carried 
out at any time, by any person, and under any 
circumstances.” 

A physician writes in The Lancet: “Mumps 
seems to me a disease for which this mode of 
prophylactic treatment by means of Wulfing’s 
Formamint is peculiarly well adapted.” 

A physician writes in The General Practitioner : 
“Since adopting Formamint as a prophylactic, I 
have had seventeen cases of diphtheria reported, 
two treated at home, and the remaining fifteen 
sent to the isolation hospital. There were many 
contacts in connection with these cases, which 
were all given Formamint for use daily, and not 
a single case has occurred among them.” 

The officer commanding the Officers’ Training 
Corps at Aldershot, in his report, states: “As a 
proof of the value of Formamint as a prophylactio, 
I may mention that although follicular tonsillitis 
was very prevalent in Aldershot this year, by the 
use of Wulfing’s Formamint we had only a few 
mild cases instead of the forty to sixty cases in 
former years.” 

A physician writes in The Practitioner: “In 
scarlet fever its use from the start has appeared 
to lessen the incidence of rhinitis and extension 
of inflammation to the middle ear.” 

The success of Wulfing’s Formamint has 
caused many imitations claiming to be as good 
to be put on the market. This claim is false. 
Formamint is manufactured under Royal Letters 
Patent, and cannot be imitated under legal penal- 
ties. Only its form and flavour have, therefore, 
been copied. Nurses should always bear this fact 
in mind. Wulfing’s Formamint is sold by all 
Chemists at 1s. 1ld. per bottle. A Free Sample 
of Wulfing’s Formamint will be sent to all nurses 
applying for it to Messrs. A. Wulfing and Co., 
12, Chenies Street, London, W.C., enclosing their 
professional card and mentioning Taz Nursine 
TIMES. 


i 
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TWO COOKERY BOOKS 


Cooking for invalids in Home and Hospital. By 
Florence B. Jack. (London: T. C. and E. C. Jack.) 
Price 2s. net. 

Wirnovut exception this little volume is the very best 
on the subject of invalid cookery that it has ever been 
our good luck to read. From the introductory chapter on 
broths and soups on p. 1, to the suggested list of twenty 
specimen dinners for convalescents at the end, it is ex- 
cellent al! the way through, and it is not surprising that 
a new edition has appeared. Its directions are of the 
plainest ; the recipes of the best. There is not an un- 
necessary word, yet nothing of importance is omitted in 
the instructions given. For instance, it does not disdain 
such simple things as the way to chop parsley, to clean 
a carrot and turnip, and prepare an onion for cooking. 
We have no hesitation in advising every nurse, whether 
in hospital or out of it, to lose no time in possessing 
herself of a copy. 


Food for the Invalid and the Convalescent. By 
Winifred Gibbs. (New York: 





LITTLE GREY SONGS! 


A BEAUTIFUL little book of songs by an invalig 
£-\ will be a pleasure to many nurses. The first poem 
says :— 
“Pain has the key to my chamber: 
He prisons me.” 


And all are songs of patient pain refined by a spiritual 
touch. We quote but one fine thought from this beay. 
tiful little volume :— 


“TI look into the face of God, 
They say bends over me; 
I search the dark, dark face of God— 
O, what is it I see? 


“*I see—who lie fast bound, who may 
Not kneel, who can but seek— 
see mine own face over me, 
With tears upon its cheek. 


1 Little Grey Songs from St. Joseph's. By Grace Fallow Nortoa 
(Constable.) Price 3s. 6d. net. : 





The Macmillan Company.) 
Price 3s. 6d. net. 


T'a1s is a handy little book of 
recipes for simple cookery that 
might with advantage be used 
shiefly in working-class homes, 
where economy of money, materials, 
and utensils has to be closely con- 
sidered. If the cost of the articles 
used were expressed in figures re- 
presenting British coinage instead 
of American, it would prove more 
useful than it is likely to be in 
its present form in this country. 
Food stuffs also vary considerably, 
many things being mentioned that 
are quite unknown here, or known 
only under different names. There 
is some sound advice as to the 
right feeding, both of sick and well 
people, in the second part, and 
several examples given of special 
diets, with sets of bills of fare for 
a week that should be helpful to 
the worried housekeeper searching 
for variety. To physicians hesi- 
tating what to order for their 
poorer patients that shall at once 
be nutritious, suitable, and economi- 
eal, the book can be recommended 
as supplying a very real want, and 
indeed was originally written with 
that purpose in view. 








ANTISEPTIC 
LEECHES! 

DOCTOR in a French journal 

tells a delightful story of 
over-zeal on the part of an orderly 
in @ French military hospital. 
Having to apply leeches, which he 
had never seen before, the orderly 
carefully put first one end and then 
the other to the skin of the patient, 
with no result. He then tried per- 
suasion in the shape of milk, sugar, 
and water. In vain! Despairing, 
he replaced the leeches in the 
water, when he felt a strange sen- 
sation on his hands, and smelt a 
familiar odour. The orderly, full 
of aseptic principles, had put the 
leeches into a solution’ of carbolic 
acid. The doctor concludes : “They 
were not dead, poor things, but 
they were little better.” 





Lady (president of village nursing association, to village nurse). “11'S 
REALLY VERY TIRESOME YOU SHOULD HAVE MUMPS NOW, BUT AS YOU HAVE 
YOU MAY AS WELL TAKE YOUR SUMMER HOLIDAY AT THE SAME TIME!’ 


By courtesy of the Proprietors of Puncu. 























Norton. 
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aE 


Infantile Diarrhoea 


and a 


Diet of Virolized Barley Water. 

























BEFORE TAKING VIROL, AFTER TAKING VIROL. 








Medical Report on above case of Chronic Diarrhea. 





‘(On examination I found her much emaciated with abdomen greatly distended 
and having a temperature of 101. She cried continually and appeared 
to bein great pain. She was without doubt suffering from Tubercular 
Peritonitis. The diet 1 prescribed was an eggspoonful of Virol and two 
ounces of whey every two hours. Within one month she gained consider- 
ably in weight and put on flesh. The temperature became normal and the 
diarrhoea ceased. I continued freely for some months longer on Virol, 
substituting milk for whey. The child is completely restored to health.” 


TREATMENT OF INFANTILE DIARRHEA. 


To each half-pint of Rice or Barley Water add one eggspoonful of Virol. 
Give one or two ounces of this mixture every two hours. In cases of 

eat prostration add ten to fifteen minims of Brandy. When the evacuations 
fad dicate that the infection is at an end Sterilized Milk can be cautiously 
added to the Virolized Rice or Barley Water. The Milk being substituted 
for the Rice or Barley Water dram for dram until Virolized Milk is the sole 
article of diet. As the child improves the Virol can be gradually increased. 


VIROL 


Hore than 1,000 Hospitals and Consumption Sanatoria use VIROL. 


VIROL, Lrtp., 152/166, OLD STREET, E.C. s.n.aste 
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GARDENING 
FOR NURSES 


‘I might be 
thought that 


London would not 
be the place where 
nurses could culti 
vate this most de 
lightful hobby. 
Fortunately for 
London nurses, 
however, opportu 
nities are not lack 
ing. Last year it was 
the matron of the 
Tolworth Isolation 
Hospital, which 
is not very far 
from London, who 
instituted a sweet 
pea croving com 
petition among het 
nursing staff, and 
now, as may be 
seen from the ple 
tures, we have the 


nurses at the 
General Lying-in 
Hospital busily 


engaged in making 
a charming rock 
ery in the neigh 
bourhood of Lam 
beth, and some of 
the nursing | staff 
at the Brentford 





Infirmary, Isle- 

worth. working THE ROCKERY AT THE GENERAL LYING-IN HOSPITAL. 

on their garden 

plots We learn from Miss Youlden, the matron at healthy recreation, giving open-air exercise of a kind to 

the latter institution, that the sisters held a gardening interest the mind tired with indoor hospital duties 
competition this year. They prepared their own plots and The nurses at the York Road Lying-in Hospital were 
sowed their own seeds, and with excellent results, as the | fired with a desire to imitate the wonderful Japanese 
picture shows. Miss Youlden is sitting in the front. The | gardeners. All last month the rockery was in full beauty H 
gardens, she adds, have been a constant source of pleasure suntlowérs, stock, mignonette, and arabis were in the | 
to all concerned, and the care of them has provided moat ascendant 
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THE NURSES’ GARDEN AT ISLEWORTH INFIRMARY. 
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PERFECTION 


COMBINE 


BED AND DOUCHE PAN 


THE MOST COMFORTABLE 
nic BED PAN 


RLC 


mL | 
GREAT BRITAIN 


Wel-11VNVV7 Se) a ea 
STOKE ON TRENT 
ENGLAND 





wide Open space at one end from which the contents 
= emptied. It has no corners or crevices in which 
atter can lodge, and because of its open construction it 
may be readily flushed out. It is so constructed that 
almost the entire interior is open to view. i 
































Itis acombined Bed and Douche Pan—intended to be 





into world-wide use. It has been adopted by more than 
1500 Hospitals throughout the United States, including 
the Hospitals of the U. S. Army and the U. S. Navy. 
PI ysicians and Trained Nurses everywhere recommend 
it to their patients. 


Wet. 


lo. STANDARD SIZE PORCELAIN 
No. 2. SMALL ws ei 





used for both purposes. 
(4) The ** Perfection’’ Bed and Douche Pan has come 
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f RETAIL PRICES IN GREAT BRITAIN 

I ABOUT 8/6 & 6/6 RESPECTIVELY 

I SPECIAL PRICES WILL BE MADE TO 
HOSPITALS. 

























“ESALE DEALERS WILL SUPPLY HOSPITALS 
AT THE LOWEST TRADE PRICES. 














GGRIMWADES, LTD., accept orders only FRO 
WHOLESALERS. 
SELLING AGENTS: 
WILLIAM TOOGOOD, Ltd., 77, Southwark Street, London. 8.E. 
ie A. de 8T. DALMAS & CO., Leicester. 
OUTHALL BROS. & BARCLAY. 


19, 20, 21, Lower Priory, 
MAY. ROBERTS & CO. _ , 9 and 11, Clerkenwell Road, 
ndon. 





M 


ay) 


OS?ITAL CONTRACTORS AND NURSES’ OUTFITTING 
ASSUCIATION, Stockport. 
& R. GARROULD, 150-162, Edgware Road, Marble Arch, 


mdon, W., and others. 
ents for ireland.—JOHN CLARKE & CO., Ltd, Belfast 
and Dublin. 
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In all sizes 
and half sizes. 
In Narrow, 
Medium, and 
Hygienic 
Shape Toes. 


5/11 
(Postage 4d.) 


2 pairs post free. 


24a 


ELEGANGE WITH EASE 


The Benduble Ward Shoe is the perfect 

shoe for nurses. For comfort it has no 

equal, being as flexible as felt. It is also 

durable and lasting. Combines the ease 

of a slipper with the elegance of an even- 

ing shoe. Price 5/ll, plus 4d. postage. 
(2 pairs post free.) The 


“ BENDUBLE” WARD SHOE 


has been accorded a unanimous chorus 
of praise from Nurses all over the 
Kingdom. The following letters are 
typical examples of hundreds received. 


LIKE A GLOVE.” 


They are very comfortabie and fit likea 
D.D., Barnet, Herts, June 9th, 1912 


“MOST COMFORTABLE I HAVE HAD.” 


“PIT 
Thank you for the shoes. 
glove. 


The shoes are the most comfortable I have had. I always found it 
nearly impossible to get house shves in my size until I sent to you, 
R. C., Beau Pare, Ireland, April lith, 1912 


“I AM DELIGHTED.” 
Thanks for shoes safely received. Iam delighted with them. Shall 
send for boots when I require them. M. M., Liverpool, 
“POT THEM ON AND FORGOT THEM.” 
The Ward Shoes were for a friend who for years has dreaded new 
shoes. But these she put on and forgot all about them. This is, 1 think, 
conclusive testimony to their comfort 


E. W. Bearsted, Maidstone, June 2lst, 1912. 


The ‘‘ Benduble” will give you the same satisfaction, 
therefore we invite you to 


CALL AT OUR SHOWROOM 


and see the value offered, or 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET 


containing full particulars of THE perfect 
ward shoe—the ‘‘ Benduble.” 


THE “BENDUBLE” SHOE CO. 
(W. H. Harker, late of Chester), 


443, WEST STRAND, LONDON, w.c. 
(FIRST FLOOR.) 


9.20-5. Sats. 9.30-1 






In all sizes 
and half sizes. 
In Narrow, 
Medium, and 
Lygienic 
Shay 


5/11 
(Postage 4d.) 


2 pairs post free. 


Tues 
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THE LETTER BOX 
Our readers are invited to send their opinions on any 
subject of interest to nurses, so that this feature may be 
a medium of useful and helpful exchange of thought and 
experience. We are not responsible for the opinions 
expressed by our correspondents. 


Unciean Heads. 


I was informed by a doctor only last week of the 
quickest and most effectual method of cleaning a dirty 
head. Take the child to the bottom of the garden away 
from fire or light, and rub petrol well into the hair and 
head. This will quickly dissolve eggs, nits, and destroy 
pediculi. L am sure nurses will be only too glad to give 
this a trial, which 1 hope to do at the first opportunity. 

District NURSE. 
Pensions for Queen's Nurses. 

It is interesting to see, from the Queen’s Nurses’ 
Magazine and Nursitnc Times, that an effort is being 
made by the nurses themselves to get up a pension for 
permanently disabled Queen’s nurses. I trust that with 
the next issue of the Queen’s Magazine will appear the 
name and address to which we may send our annual 
subscriptions, and we hope that all Queen’s nurses will 
make an effort by subscribing what they can, and also 


interest their committee on behalf of this excellent 
scheme. The ladies on my committee are most en- 
thusiastic over it, and I know will give their most 
generous support. ; J. G. 


With reference to a scheme for forming a Pension 
Fund for Queen’s Nurses, I would like to say that I 
think your correspondent, ‘‘Interested,’’ makes an_ ex- 
cellent suggestion in your issue of July 27th. I believe 
in helping ourselves if we wish to be helped, and I should 
say that most Queen’s Nurses could, if they made an 
effort, collect £1 for a first subscription. It would be 
worth while denying oneself in some way to form a 
fund, and we should probably receive more support as 
the scheme became known. The general public has an 
idea that Queen’s Nurses already receive pensions. I 
know of one lady who would not be convinced that we 
did not—so there is evidently a feeling that we ought to. 
If no kind millionaire will come forward and endow a 
Pension Fund for Queen’s Nurses, let us see what we can 
do ourselves to start one. I would like to see all nurses 
provided with pensions. Their unselfish work is arduous 
and risky, and they are not well enough paid to provide 
against old age or disablement. I wish Queen’s Nurses 
would signify their approval of the idea by writing to 
say if they have any suggestions, and are willing to 
help. All the nurses I have spoken to about it are very 
keen, and I am sure our committees would be interested 
and help with their influence, and outside friends would 


subscribe. 
R. C. 


Aluminium Saucepans. 


I HAVE been very much interested in the letters about 
the use of an aluminium saucepan, as I have carried a 
small one in my box for years and have found it invalu- 
able. It holds barely a pint and cost 5s. 6d.; surely a 
genuine article like this could not cause blood poisoning? 
Probab'y -_ one referred to was an inferior saucepan, 
such as can be bought now for about 63d., and is, most 
likely, not aluminium at all or it could not be sold 
at the price. M. F. 








THIS WEEK’S VACANCIES 


ge meee of the following vacancies are advertised on pages 

i v.: Matron, Bradford Royal Infirmary (£100); inspector 
of midwives County of Devon (£100); Tuberculosis Health 
Visitors, Somerset C.C. (£90); sisters, Sunderland Borough Hos- 
pital (£35), Cardiff Union (£35), Winchmore Hill Isolation Hos- 
pital (£40), Homes for Mothers and Babies, Woolwich; head 
nurses, Bedford Union (£30); charge nurses, Cardiff Union (£35), 
tasford Union (£30), Wolverhampton Union (£30); and fourteen 
ther official advertisements for nurses, assistant nurses, proba- 
tioner nurses. 

Other posts in hospitals, nursing homes, and on district work, 
&c., are advertised in the ‘“‘ Nurses Wanted" section on page v. 
Please mention “‘The Nursing Times’’ when answering its 
advertisements. 








TUBERCULOSIS TREATMEN) 

HE various county and borough councils are noy 

busily preparing schemes for the treatment of tuber. 
culosis, under the Insurance Act. In Surrey the scheme 
of the Medical Officer (Dr. T. Edward Jones) has bee 
accepted; it provides for the temporary hiring f sana. 
torium accommodation, and the establishment of ir chief 
dispensaries, at a cost of £5,000 for the next three 
months. A complete scheme would of course be much 
fuller, and provide for more dispensaries, for home treat. 
ment, open-air schools, &c. Dr. Jones states that “suit. 
ably trained nurses should be attached to all dispensaries, 


the visitation of patients in their homes being of great jim. 
portance.” 

Dr. Jones suggested that most of the isolation hospitals 
could be utilised, assuming sufficient administrati: and a 
sufficiency of ground upon which to build che ten 
porary extra wards. 

From the nurse’s point of view, the most important 
parts of the scheme are the attachment of a trained nurse 
to each dispensary, and the probable erection of temporary 


wards in isolation hospitals. This will be welcomed by 
many, especially some of the smaller hospitals, where jt 
frequently happens that lack of work renders the keeping 
of an eflicient staff nearly impossible. . 


MIOL 


* OME years ago, at a time when really good cod-liver 
SSoil threatened to run short, attempts to devise an 


efficient substitute for this form of nutriment for cases 








of dyscrasia were very common, but few of them have 
survived. One of the exceptions is Miol, which, so far 
from showing any tendency towards extinction, appears 


to be increasingly in favour. An analysis of it published 
by one of our contemporaries shortly after it was first put 
upon the market, showed that it contained 22°4 per cent. 
of oil, 413 per cent. of reducing-sugars calculated as 
maltose, 2°3 per cent. of protein, together with some free 
phosphorus and a little iodine in combination. Since that 
time a little albumen has been added to the mixture, but 
as this would not qualitatively alter its general composition, 
that now stated may be regarded as approximately rect 
The oil employed in the combination is olive oil, ci 
being used as a flavouring agent. Generically, 1 may 
be regarded as an oleo-maltose compound. It is of palatable 
taste, and has been stated on good authority to be readily 


absorbed, to cause no gastric irritation or nausea, and to 
bring about a material increase in body weight in many 
cases of early phthisis and other disorders accompanied 
by malnutrition. It can be taken by itself in teaspoonfuls 
or other doses, just as might be cod-liver oil, or the 


desired quantity can be spread on bread or bread and 
butter, in which form it is readily taken by children. 
Clinical reports from various sources cone the pre- 
paration seem to indicate that in dealing with children or 
adults in whom cod-liver oil causes nausea or is poe 
not found suitable, Miol may be given with advantage. 
It may also be noted that a case in which miol was success- 
fully given by way of improving the nutrition of an adult 
suffering from arterial sclerosis, appeared a year or two 
ago in the British Medical Journal. The preparation, 
therefore, is one worth the attention of such of our re aders 
as have not yet seen it used in ward work or elsewhere, 








and it can be obtained from any reliable chemist or The 
Miol Co., 82 Southwark Bridge Road, S.E. 
SOMETHING REFRESHING 
ONG, wearisome railway journeys to holiday resorts, 
_ when stations are crowded and carriages stuffy, often 
reduce the traveller to a state of utter fatigue, unless 
experience and forethought have taught them to arm 
themselves with the antidote. In this respect there are 
few things more reliable, delightful, and generally 
salutary than the famous “4711”? Eau-de-Cologne. It 1s 
both grateful to the senses and comforting to the body. 
Sprinkle a few drops of ‘4711” on a_handk« ye 


moisten the forehead and the palms of the hands, a 
effect is that of a tonic, relieving the sense of enervation, 
and imparting vigour to flagging energies. It is wise t 
make a rule te keep a bottle of this Eau-de-Cologne 
always with one, and it may be bought at the stores oF 
of any reliable chemist. 
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NSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


Questions will be answered on this page free of charge 
v 
if @ pm panied by the coupon which will be found 
m p. 848. Answers cannot he sent by post. All letters 
must marked on the envelope “Legal,” ‘Charity,’ 
“Nursing,” ete., according to the section to which they 
refer, and contain the full name and address of the sender 
and a pseudonym. Legal inquiries are answered as quickly 

possible in this column free of charge. In special cases 
ut queries will be answered by post within 3 days if 
accompanied by the coupon and a remittance of 





LEGAL ANSWERS. 

insurance Act (An Enguirer).—For four years past a 
young girl has been servant to a person, whom you describe 
‘ who has paid her the magnificent annual wages 
§ten pounds. Rather, however, than pay anything vaiee 
the Insurance Act for the benefit of this friendless servant, 
the benevolent mistress dismisses the girl from her service. 
The g having no friends, and having been brought up 
by the local branch of the Waifs and Strays Society, 


\dges at the local G. F.S. Lodge while seeking a fresh 
place. Up to now she has inc urred a debt of 32s. for 
ne month’s board and lodging, and you ask me if the 
Secretary of the local branch of the Waifs and Strays 


Society can sue the mistress for one month’s board and 
lodgir 

In reply to your question, I cannot advise you to incur 
the risk of substantiating this claim. It is true, of course, 
that the remuneration of a domestic servant is so much a 
year, paid usually monthly, plus board and lodging. Her 
vages, therefore, are not merely £20 or £30 a year, but 
that amount together with board and lodging. Ordinarily, 
therefore, the employee so paid would be entitled, if dis- 
ummarily, to a month’s wages plus a reasonable 
to cover board and lodging for one month. Un- 
fortunately, however, the domestic servant or her mistress, 
or both of them, have, I believe, established a custom 
which is widely prevalent and generally recognised by both 
parties~-namely, that the payment of a month’s money 
wages in lieu of a month's notice is sufficient, and such 
payment has been made in this case. If, however, you 
red to show several exceptions to what I believe 


missed 
amount 


are pré 

to be general custom, then, of course, I should advise 
you to sue the mistress, as clearly the wages are made up 
fr , and board and lodging. But if you cannot do 
this, I should not advise the action. 


Nurses and Fines (B. E. P.).—You are employed by 
and amongst the conditions of the 





a nursing association, 
agreement you have signed are the following : 

1) If you are discharged during the period of your 
ai under such association, you must pay, in respect 
f the cost of the training, £21 during the first year, 

£14 during the second, and £7 during the third. 

2) If you want to resign during the same period, you 
must pay, in addition to above sums, £21 during the 
second year and £14 during the third year. 

And i have not, and never have had, any reasonable 
expectation of being able to pay any such sums in the 
eve your being discharged for incapacity or mis 
cond or what not. And yet you signed this agree- 
ment’ Well, you did sign it; you provided your own 
unif and travelling expenses; and at the end of six 
months your earnings are 2s. 6d.! And now you want to 
get f this place, which may be the most reasonable 
thing i have done yet. Nevertheless, it is my duty to 
tell that you will be held by the law to the bargain. 
If you have, with your eyes open, made a bad bargain, 
that your look-out and you must pay for it. On the 
facts 1 disclose to me, I do not see any way out for 


you. But it is always open to you, if you do really 
consiler you have been unfairly treated, to repudiate the 


contract as having either been broken by the other side 
or as having been unfairly imposed upon you, and to 
prom: clear out, leaving the other people to do what 
they ran to get blood out of a stone. This seems your 
only way out; it is not a legal method, and it is not to 
be mmended unless you rightly consider you have 
bee fairly taken advantage of. You have not sent me 
the ement itself, but if your description is accurate, 
it seems to me to be a monstrous one. There is apparently 


no qualification of the word “discharged,” and, if this is 








so, then there is nothing to prevent these people from 
discharging you without reasonable cause being given by 
you, and coming down upon you for that money. 
wonder when nurses will bind themselves together into 
some sort of union for their mutual defence. 

A Nurse’s Earnings (Justice).—\Your case seems a 
hard one. You accepted a post at a hospital at the wage 
of £30 per annum plus 125 per cent. commission on 
money earned. Subsequently you were retained for an 
outside case for a week at the rate of £1 1ls. 6d., which 
was paid into the hospital. The matron contends you 
have no claim for commission on this sum. The matron 
is wrong: you have a clear claim. Next you were 
engaged on a scarlet fever case, and when this was over 
the hospital charged the patient £1 17s. 6d. for a 
week’s quarantine for you. This money was paid into 
the hospital, though you were sent out again to nurse 
the day after you went into this quarantine! This, of 
course, if true, is obtaining money by false pretences and 
fraud, and the person who did it is liable to a criminal 
prosecution and a heavy sentence of imprisonment. And 
yet, even though they sent you out to work and got 
£1 17s. 6d. on account of your personal services—for it is 
a natural increase in your rate of payment by that 
patient—the authorities refuse to pay you commission on 
that amount. Again they are wrong. Further, the 
hospital secretary now says that even if your claim is 
conceded, they must deduct something for your board 
and lodging during that. period. But under the rules 
they charge that to the patient—“‘a reasonable sum for 
the nurse’s board and lodging for the week of quarantine.”’ 
If they have failed to do that, I do not see by what 
course of reasoning they can make you pay it. They 
must suffer the loss themselves for their negligence. Once 
more these officials of yours are wrong. 


CHARITIES 


Pension to Incurable Woman of Twenty-nine (Mar- 
garet).—The National Union of Teachers, 71 Russell Square 


London, W.C., and the Church Schoolmasters’ and School 
mistresses’ Institution, National Society's House, Great Peter 
Street, Westminster, S.W., have each a benevolent fund; but 


as she was only a pupil teacher when she fell ill she may not 
be eligible for help from them. Unfortunately, she is under 
age for most of the societies granting annuities. At the Royal 
Hospital for Incurables, West Hill, Putney Heath, annuities are 
granted to persons from thirty years of age; but for this in 
stitution votes have to be collected. The secretary is Mr. Charles 
Cutting. You might write to Chas. Lawson Smith, Esq., 26 
Lincoln's Inn Fields, London, W.C., and see if she could get 
any help from Mrs. Ogilvie's charities. You might also write 
to the Charity Organisation Society, Denison House, Vauxhall 
Bridge Road, 8.W. They grant pensions to suitable cases. What 
was her father? She may be eligible through him for help 
from some other association. | 

Home with Trainine for Bov of Seven. (Nurse 
Furnie).—At the Home for Orphan Boys, 46 and 48 Buckingham 
Place, Brighton, boys are taken from the age of seven to 
fourteen, and given a commercial education but you must 
inquire if he is eligible, as his father may still be alive. The 
charge is £15 a year. And at the Brighton and Hove Orphan 
Boys’ Home, 3 Upper Lewes Road, Brighton, they are taken 
from eight to sixteen. From fourteen to sixteen they are appren 
ticed to a trade. The payment is £12 a y . If you are willing 
to send him further away, there is , Orphanage, 
West Malvern, where fifty boys are taken from seve n to ten 
The charge for children with one parent living is £16. Write 
to the Warden, the Rev. A. E. Holloway. 

Artificial Lee for Nurse’s Sister (Kent).—The address 
of the Surgical Aid Society is Salishburv Square, Fleet Street, E.C. 
The Metropolitan Hospital Sunday Fund give help up to the 
value of £5 for surgical appliances or artificial limbs. 
are given to the ministers of contributing churches for the 
benefit of its members. In this way you might be able to get 
help locally. If any reader has spare letters for the Surgical 
Aid Society, perhaps they will be kind enough to send them for 
the use of this poor woman. The artificial limb will cost £17 10s 
She lost her leg through gangrene after pneumonia. She has 
not the use of her right arm, and is therefore very helpless, and 
entirely dependent on her sisters. 


NURSING. 


Normal Blood-oressure (Fritz).—The blood-pressure in 
the arteries is usually about 120 millimetres of mercury in an 
adult. But it varies under different conditions; thus excitement 
will raise the blood-pressure and a hot bath will lower it. The 
blood-pressure, which is normally about 90 millimetres in newly 
born infants, tends to increase with advancing years, especially 
after fifty years, so that a pressure which is within physio 
logical limits for a man of sixty would be pathological for a 
boy of sixteen. A _ raised blood-pressure is seen in cases of 
renal disease, especially in persons who subsequently have 
cerebral hemorrhage. 

Petit Mat (F. L. H.).—In reply to your question see the 
paragraph on p. 841, which we hope will be helpful. 
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District Trainine (District Nurse).—You would be in a 
much better position if you took the full three years’ training 
in a general hospital, and then became a Queen’s nurse. If 
you are content to be only a village nurse you can get your 
training free by agreeing to work for a smal! salary for some 
years under a county nursing association. Write to the Super- 
intendent, Q.V.J.I., 58 Victoria Street, London, 8.W. There is 
also the Cottage Benefit Nursing Association (Denison House, 
Vauxhall Bridge Road, London, S.W.), which employs nurse 
attendants, who sleep in the patient's house 

Oranee Juice for an Infant (Fitz).—It is inadvisable to 
give orange juice to a baby, before the bowel is, emptied of 
meconium; after that, it may be given, 30 minims four times 
a day, if the baby is fed on sterilised food, the amount being 
gradually increased with the age of the child. 

TRAVEL 

othesayv (FE. ).—We can recommend Argyle House (Mr 
Colin Campbell oarding first half of September from 30s. to 
35s., second half 5 to 30s. Another address, with terms from 
30s., is Mrs Eaglesham Lodge, near Rothesay. We 
would also suggest the Misses Clarke, Mount Clare, who would 
take you for much the same terms. At Miss Nolan’s Holiday 
Home, 12 Ardhee Road, Rothesay, you can stay for 25s. a week 
and at the Y.W.C.A. Boarding House, Bridge Street, Rothesay, 


for from 12s. 6d. a week 


Boardine on S.W. Coast. oreferably Dorset or 
Hants. for 15s. a week (Abbasan).—We would suggest the 
Wordsworth Home, Swanage from l5s., others from 8s. to 
12s. 6d. Anvther suitable address for rooms, with or without 
board, is Mes. Northwaite, 8 Prospect Terrace, St. Mary’s Hill, 
Paignton, Devon 

Avartments at Le Touguet suitable for Patient 
F. L We are sorry we do not know any suitable private 
apartments at Le Touquet. but you might write to Maitre Oger 
Notaire of Etaples, Etaples, Pas de Calais, who is always willing 
to answer questions about the estate, or to the Le Touquet Sports 


ladies 











Office, 12 and 13 Nicholas Lane, London, E.C. 

Anartments in Bournemouth (Rickshaw).—Perhaps ‘one 
of the following addresses would suit you Miss Mansfield, 
Chine Hurst, Alum Chine Road; Mrs. Mash, Addiscombe, Lowther 
toad; Mrs. James White, Darracott Road, Boscombe Park; Mrs. 
4. H. Thomas, Baza, Wootton Gardens. 

Rooms in Dourtas, Isie of Man (Isobel).—Try Mrs. 
Caine 9 Mount Havelock, Douglas; Mrs. Callow, 14 Athol 
Street Mrs. Mawson, 1 Castle Mona Avenue; Mrs. Starkey, 
2 Castle Mona Avenue; Mrs. Brooks, 21 Castle Mona Avenue; 
Mrs. Jones, Eskdale House, Queen’s Promenade; Mrs. Watts, 14 
Mount Havelock. 

Quiet Peace with Bathine in September (Agnes).—It 
is doubtful whether it would be warm enough to bathe at 
Cemees Bay in September. I think you would find Llanbedrog 
in the Lleyn Peninsula, North Wales, sufficiently warm, as the« 
bay s very sheltered. tooms are let by Mrs. Evan Owen 
Gorphwysfa; and at Holton House. T station is Pwilheli. Or 
you might try Mrs. Hawken, Ivy Cottage, Mawgan Porth, N. 
Cornwall; the nearest station is St. Columb; brakes from New- 
quay pass close to it You might also write to Mrs. Wricht, 
Mill House, Polperr Cornwall and Miss Newberry, 5 Sunny 
Side, Lulworth Cove Dorset. Polperro is a delightful fishing 
villag four miles from Looe and about twenty from Plymouth. 
The best station is Menheniot (ten miles For Lulworth Cove 
the station is Wool nd th s a public conveyance. 

7 PPT OT re 
Q.V.J. INSTITUTE FOR NURSES 
Transfers and Appointments. 

Miss White (Inspector) is transferred to the Lancashire and 
Cheshire area; Miss Dora Ludlow is appointed to Brixton: Miss 
Jean Macaulay to King’s Lynn; Miss Eva McCulla to Blackburn; 
Miss Gertrude Mellor to Cleckheaton; Miss Henrietta Parker to 
Exeter Miss Alida Stol to Carlisle; Miss Annie Willetts to 
King’s Lynn. 





SPEAKING AND WRITING WELL 


“T’HE extreme ease with which some people express jus) 

exactly what they want to say in the right way, ; 
at the most opportune moment, is a source of envy to 
those who have not the same aptitude. They call it 4 
gift, and so it is—in part—but it is a gift that also may 
be partially acquired. Reading with understanding wil] 
help us to acquire an enlarged vocabulary and to write 
and talk concisely, but even then we feel we need tuition 
as to how and what to read. Many nurses are anxious 
to improve this part of their education, and now that 
nurses are so frequently called upon to give lectures, it is 
most important that they should be able to put their 
subject-matter before the audience clearly. But in the 
majority of cases their work lies in the country, and they 
cannot get to any centre for such classes. For then 
correspondence classes fill the gap, and at Broadbent's 


College, Burnley, a course of twenty-four lessons in 











English may be taken, which can be extended to meet the 
requirements of each individual pupil, to allow for holi 
days, illness, &. A pamphlet giving full particulars may 
be obtained from the Principal, Broadbent’s Colle: 
69 Woodgrove Road, Burnley, Lancs, on receipt o! enn 
stamp to defray the postage. 
APPOINTMENTS 
Ho.trorp, Miss Jennie. Nurse-matron, Cottage Hospital, Ripl 
Derby. 

Trained at Royal Hospital, Sheffield; Horton Infirmary, Banbury 
(sister); Accident Hospital, Mansfield (sister, ‘matr holi 
day duties); C.M.B. 

Tue, Miss E. K. Matron, Cottage Hospital, Wellingh 

Trained at Manchester Southern Hospital; Manchester Children's 
Hospital (staff nurse); Ancoats Hospital (sister-in e of 
Children’s and Accident Wards); Rochdale Infirmar ter 
Femal and Children’s Wards); Preston Royal | lary 
night superintendent); Coventry and Warwickshire | pital 
(sister, Theatre and Wards); Warrington Infirmar senior 
sister, Theatre and Children’s Wards). 

Witrmer, Miss B. S. Matron, Marston Green Cottag Lomes 
Birmingham. 

Trained at King’s College Hospital; County Brar Royal 
Hospital for Sick Children, Glasgow (sister); Lambeth In 
firmary (ward sister, night superintendent, home sist 

Baytiss, Miss Lily Elizabeth. Superintendent nurse, Brom«grove 
Union Infirmary. 


Trained at Croydon Infirmary; Victoria Hospital (sister Sher 


borne Infirmary (charge nurse); British Lying-in Infirmary 
(C.M.B.). 
Hvurroy, Miss Selina. Sister, Children’s Hospital, Nott ar 

Trained at Plaistow Hospital, Lendon, E., and Taunton and 

Somerset Hospital, Taunton; Droitwich and Redditch Hos 
pital, Bromsgrove (staff nurse, and taken matron liday 
duty); private nursing. 

WEDDINGS. 

Miss Rosa Elmhirst, who, until recently, was school rse at 
Coventry, and before that at York, was married on August Sth 
to Mr. Joseph Cates, M.D., M.O.H. for Lancaster. It 1s an 
exceedingly pretty wedding, and later in the afternoon Pr. and 
Mrs. Cates left for the English Lakes. 

Miss L. J. Tune, who for the past five years has been deputy 
superintendent nurse at Willesden Infirmary, was recent! arried 
to Mr. Jenkins, of Acton. On the return of the bride { the 
church she got out of the carriage at the infirmary left 
her bouquet with the patients in the ward, of which had 
had charge until the previous Saturday. Her kind thous rave 


very great delight to the sick people. 
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FREE ACCIDENT INSURANCE. 


FP\HE OCEAN ACCIDENT AND GUARANTEE CORPORATION, Limrrep, PrexctpaL Orrics, Nos. 86 To 44, MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 

will pay to the assured, being the bona-fde holder of this Coupon-Iusurance-Ticket and of the Coupon-Insurance-Ticket for each of the three 
immediately preceding issues of ‘‘ Taz Nurstno Times.” duly signed as therein provided. the sum of £1 per week for not more than ten weeks for any 
one accident calculated from its date, if he (or she) shall be injured, but not fatally, and be rendered by such injury totally disabled for a period of not 
less than seven days from following his (or her) occupation by an accident, within the United Kingdom, to any Railway Company's passenger: 
train in which he (or she) is travelling as an ordinary ticket-bearing passenger, or to any vehicle, including cycles (not mechanically propelled) 
n any public thoroughfare, or by accidental injury inflicted in any public thoroughfare, within the United Kingdom by any horse or vehicle. 


PROVIDED THAT THE ABOVE UNDERTAKING IS SUBJECT TO THE FOLLOWING SPECIAL CONDITIONS, WHICH ARE OF THE 


ESSENCE OF THE CONTRACT, VIZ. : 


(a) That the usual signature of such holder shall have been written by him (ur her) before the accident in the space provided underneath. 
(This condition is not insisted on in the case of a subscriber subscribing anaually in advance to the publishers direct for ‘‘ The Nursing 


Times," provided that the subscriber produces the publishers’ receipt for the current annual subscription at the time of claiming.) (>) 


at 


notice of the accident be given to the Corporation at its Principal Office in London within seven days after its occurrence ; (c) That 


medical certificates and other information be furnished by the person claiming upon request for the same by the Corporation ; 


and 


(d@) That this Insurance applies only to persons over twelve and under seventy years of age, is limited to one Coupon-Insurance-Ticket for 

each holder, and holds good for eight days only from 4 p.m. on the day of publication. 
This Insurance entitles the holder to the benefit of, and is subject to, the conditions of the ‘“‘Ockan AccIDENT AND GUARANTEE CoMPANY 
Liuirep, Act 1890,” Risks Nos. 5 and 6, when they are not incompatible with the special conditions above stated. The possession of this 


Coupon-Insurance Ticket is admitted to be the payment of a premium under Sec. 33 of the Act. 


_- SIGNATURE.______ 


Office of the Corporation 


SIGN 


Date of publication 
l HERE 


August 15th, 1912. 


A Print of the Act can be seen at the Principal 
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National Insurance Act, 1911. 


THE NURSES’ INSURANCE SOCIETY 


IS THE ONLY APPROVED SOCIETY OPEN TO 
NONE BUT WOMEN NURSES WHICH HAS 
BEEN APPROVED BY THE JOINT COMMITTEE. 


It has also been approved by the Insurance Commissioners of England, Scotland, 
Ireland and Wales respectively. 

















In consequence of the international approval, a member of the Nurses’ 
Insurance Society need not be transjerred to another Society, when 
moving from one country to another within the United Kingdom, a 
matter of especial importance to Nurses, who, by the nature of their 
employment, frequently change their domiciie. 





Nurses who have not received forms of application should write at once to 
THE SECRETARY, N.LS., I5, Buckingham Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
To obtain full benefits, Nurses must join an Approved Society. Naturally it is best 


for them to belong to this Society which thoroughly understands the subject as it 
affects their profession. 
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| BUY DIRECT FROM THE MANUFACTURERS & SAVE THE DRAPER’S PROFIT 
WELLS & CO., 68, Aldersgate Street, E.C. 
































Uniform Specialists, A 
| a. Write SINGLE 
at once for ARTICLE 

Carriage our Z : AT 

|| Paid q CATALOCUE WHOLE- 
| on all \ and SALE 
| pareels maa PATTERNS PRICE. 

} over 10.- =. OF 

| —— MATERIALS 

—_ —— free on 

Cheques application 

| Postal 

| Orders 

| to be made 

| payable 


The “RODONEY.”’ 
in Horrockses' Longcloth 
and Linen-finish, 62 in, 


to 
Wells & Co 





The “FREDA” coat. The “GRACE.” . een teed, Go 
| Sac or Panel Back. Trimmed Velveteen, 4/9 sizes, 1/Q Extra quality 
With detachable Storm Silk Velvet, reliable The “GRACE” Linen-finish,2/@ tn All- 
| Collar for winter wear. quality, 6/6 Serges and Meitons 1§/41 Linen, Warranted, 3/8 
| The « Melton eg ‘ 15/11 Postaye 83d. extra. Coating Serge 18/11 When ordering please 
oe MARIE.” Coating Serye 18/6 Wear-Well Veil Z/- extra, Cravenette 18/11 & 22/6 = mention size of waist and 
Cra x - 12/6 Alpacas —. ae All-Wool Army Cloth 24/6 length required, 
¢ = te 14/6 <18/6 Cravenette 19/11 Alpacas ; - 1811 
ans Serge... $4VG 
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Tne “KELSO” oetT 






The “ MARIE” BELT. Tne New 2h i i ready 

hi nd , 2}hin. deep, stiffened ready 

- leep, stiffened ready “WEARWELL * COLLAR for use. Adjustable to any “WEARWEL.” 
1 a Sid. each, or 8 fur Perfect fitting over§ £3 THE “ DORIS” CaP size from 23 to 34in. When CUFF. 5 in. deep, 
! 3 i When ordering’state shoulder. In fine Lawn. @4d.exchand ordering state size required. 6d. per pair. 





ize required FSF” 8 for 1/2: & for O/B Gd. each; or 8 for 1/4 Tid. each or 8 for 4/@ 6 pairs for Q/Q 

















It is well to mention “The Nursing Times” when answering its Advertisements. 
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Many of the cases 


which ensue, on 


Summer Diarrl 


taking the infant 


10ea 


to 


the seaside, are probably due to the varying 


freshness and quality of the milk supplied. 


In summer months the 


passes from plus 


to plus 25 degrees 


remarkably _ short 


reaction of only 44 degrees. 


serve the child, it 


souring point 


reaction of milk 


time. Glaxo has 


degrees of acidity 


in a 


a 


To con- 


should be put on to 


Glaxo before leaving Home, and kept on it. 


Samples and Literature gladly sent . . : a 
to any Nurse on application to— 1, St. John’s House, Minories, E.C. 

















NURSING TEXT-BOOKS 


Nursing the Insane. By Ciara Barros, M.D. 
Svo. 8s. 6d. net. 

Food for the Invalid and the Conva- 
lescent. By W. 8S. Gisps. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
net. 

District Nursing (in America). By Mase. 
Jacques. Crown S8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 

Home Nursing. With Notes on the Pre- 
servation of Health. By Isane, Macponacp. 
Illustrated. Globe 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 

A Study in Nursing. By A. L. Prixeie. Globe 
Svo. Is. net. 

The Mother’s Year-Book,. Being a Practical 
Application of the Results of Scientific Child-Study 
to the Problems of the First Year of Childhood. 
By Makion Foster Wasuevrye. Illustrated. 
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THE JOURNAL OF MIDWIFERY 


A WEEKLY RECORD FOR MIDWIVES AND MATERNITY NURSES 





DISEASES OF THE UMBILICUS 


ISEASES of the umbilicus in the newly born 
uy be roughly divided into two classes: 


Jhose which are due to infection and those which 


are due to malformation or to arrested develop- 
ment in the fetus. The former class is by far 
the n common, and is also of greater import- 
ance the midwife, as these diseases are prac- 
tically all preventable. In order to understand 
how easily they are contracted and how grave the 


infections are, it is necessary to remember the 
course of the circulation in the umbilical vessels. 
The large vein carrying the purified blood from 
the placenta to the fetus enters the umbilicus, 
and «almost immediately separates into two 
s; the larger branch joins the portal vein, 


and with it passes through the liver and thence 
into the inferior vena cava direct at a lower point, 


and both streams are thus carried to the heart and 
emptied into the right auricle. The circulation 
in tl imbilical veins, and also in the arteries 
which carry the impure blood from the iliac 


arteries to the placenta, ceases when the cord is 


ligatured. The vessels themselves, however, re- 
main open for some weeks before they begin to 
atrophy, and meanwhile the thrombi with which 
they are filled become organised, and the vessels 
are closed gradually from the outer ends. It will 
therefore be easily understood that the wound left 
by the cut end of the cord forms a particularly 


dangerous site for the entrance of germs, both 
on account of the unusual size of the open vessels 
and direct communication with the liver and main 
blood stream, and on account of the close relation 


of the vessels to the peritoneum. 

Infection may take place either before or after 
the separation of the cord. It may be local, when 
it is usually slight and yields readily to treat- 
ment; or the local infection may spread and be- 
come general; or the poison may enter through 
the urnbilicus, and passing on without any local 


signs, carry the infection to remote organs, as 


seen i cases of meningitis, pneumonia, and gastro- 
enteritis of obscure origin. The mild local in- 
fections are usually cases in which the cord, 
having been allowed to become damp and dirty, 


. { : ° 
sloughs off and leaves a suppurating wound or 
small ilver. These generally clear up satisfac- 








toril th antiseptic treatment. 

Severe septic infection is seen in several forms. 
may be quite distinct and well marked, 
or may be, and more usually are, combined and 
+ 1 one into another. The following are the 
‘het varieties :— 











(1) An inflammatory condition of the umbilicus 
and rrounding cellular tissue, known as 








“Omphalitis.” In the early stages it is charac- 
terised by hardness, redness, and swelling of the 
abdominal wall. Abscess formation usually 
follows, and occasionally gangrene. 

(2) Inflammation of the umbilical veins and 
arteries, which precedes many of the general in- 
fections. In these cases the vessels contain septic 
thrombi or pus. The infection may be carried to 
the liver, with resulting liver abscess, or severe 
jaundice; or the peritoneum may be involved 
through the umbilical arteries. 

(3) True septicemia, or general infection of the 
blood-stream without local symptoms, also occurs, 
as well as true pyemia, or formation of abscesses 
in the cellular tissue, joints, and internal organs. 

Erysipelas.—This may be recognised by the well- 
defined flush which, starting at the umbilicus, 
spreads steadily and rapidly. The genitals and 
chest are soon affected, and the whole trunk may 
be involved. within a few days. The skin and sub- 
cutaneous tissue only are attacked first, but in- 
flammation of the umbilical vein and peritonitis 
usually follow; pneumonia is a common com- 
plication. 

The general symptoms of septic infection are 
present in all varieties of septic infection of 
the umbilicus. The temperature is usually 
high but irregular. It may be 102-105° F., or 
may occasionally be subnormal. The pulse is 
feeble and rapid. Diarrhea, wasting, marked 
prostration, and nervous symptoms are nearly 
always seen; hemorrhages from the umbilicus 
or mucous membrane are not uncommon. Where 
the liver is affected the jaundice is intense, and 
with peritonitis there is also vomiting and abdom- 
inal distension. The lungs and brain are often 
involved in fatal cases, and coma usually super- 
venes towards the end. 

The power of resistance at this age is so slight 
that all cases of infection are grave, and severe 
cases nearly always fatal. The germs chiefly res- 
ponsible for infection are the common pyogenic 
ones; the Staphylococcus pyogenes aureus, the 
streptococcus, and occasionally the gonococcus or 
the bacillus coli communis. 

In most cases the cause of infection is probably 
want of surgical cleanliness in either the attend- 
ant’s hands, or the scissors, ligatures, dressings, 
&c. A nurse whose patient is septic, or 
who is dressing a septic wound, should not be 
allowed to touch the child. With most maternity 
nurses it is the custom, when bathing the infant 
for the first time, to immerse it in the bath water. 
Great care is usually taken to protect the eyes from 
this water, which must necessarily contain some 
vaginal and other discharges. The raw umbilical 
wound, however, is plunged into it without com- 
punction. When we consider how easy it is for 
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the micro-organisms to gain access, how great is 
the susceptibility, and how grave the results, we 
must conclude that no precaution is too great, 
and that it is safer and wiser not to immerse the 
whole body in the dirty bath water, but simply 
to hold the child over the tub while sponging it, 
and to keep the dry aseptic dressing intact upon 
the wound until the cord has separated and the 
scar has healed. 

Indeed, it is authorities 
that and well-marked infec- 
tions already mentioned, many of the lesser ail- 
ments of the first two weeks of life, such as green 


considered DY some 


besides those sever 


staols, sore buttocks, snuffles, and various rashes, 


may sonictimes be, and probably are, due to 
slight in cction through the cord. 

Another grave infection contracted through the 
umbilicus is ** Tetanus.” It is a specific disease 
due to the absorption ota poison produced by the 


tetanus bacillus, the verm being found in the soil, 
it is indigt certain districts. Tetanus is 
characterise d DY spasmodic muscular contractions. 


nous to 


The first symptom noticed is usually a slight rigid- 
ity of the jaws, which interferes with sucking. It 
passes off quickly, but the spasms are repeated 
at intervals. In a short time 
come affected, and there is a gradual stiffening 
of the whole body. The spasms increase in fre- 
quency, and finally there is no relaxation. The 
temperature rises to 104° or 106° F. The pulse 


other muscles be- 


is weak and rapid. There is a low whining cry, 
and death occurs within twenty-four to forty- 
eight hours of the onset of the disease, either 


from exhaustion or from fixation of the respiratory 
muscles. It is the fatal of all infantile 
diseases, although a few mild and isolated cases 
have been known to recover. Antitoxin treat- 
ment is considered to be the most hopeful, but 
unfortunately the poison itself is so quickly ab- 
sorbed and so rapid in its action that the anti- 
toxin is seldom available in time to be 
prophylactic treatment of 
this, as of othe r infections, is asepsis in handling 
and umbilical wound, especially 
avoiding all powders of doubtful quality and clean- 
liness, such as cheap Fuller’s Earth 

Hemorrhage from the umbilical cord is always 
alarming. That which occurs during the first 
few hours is usually due to careless ligation, or 
to rapid shrinking of the cord. If the child is 
carefully watched such hemorrhage will be 
quickly detected and checked before it becomes 
serious. The treatment is, of course, to re-liga- 
ture the cord. Slight hemorrhage may also be 
produced by rough handling or carelessly ad- 
justed dressings at the:time of the separation of 
the cord. 

The severe hemorrhage which occurs spon- 
taneously any time between the third and the 
tenth dav is a much more serious condition. It 
mav come from the end of the cord or from the 
umbilicus; and may appear before or after separa- 
tion. The prognosis in such cases is not very 
hopeful, for the hemorrhage is difficult to control 
and often recurs at intervals for several days. 
The child’s general condition, too, is usually bad, 


most 


SLICCE ssful. The 


dressing the 





as, if it is not a hemophilic subject, it is probably 
suffering either from sepsis or syphilis. Pr mpt 
and energetic treatment is necessary to arrest the 
hemorrhage. The nurse must pinch the naye! 
with a fold of the abdominal wall on each: sid 
firmly between her finger and thumb, and so keep 
it controlled until the doctor comes. It may 
occasionally be possible to isolate the bl ling 
vessels and ligature them, but more often it js 
necessary for the doctor to underpin the nav: ith 
hare lip pins or long needles, and apply a figur 
of eight ligature over them. 

Granulation of the umbilical stump is ab- 
normality sometimes seen after the separation ot 


the cord. It is an overgrowth of granulating 
tissue on the healing wound. A small, irregular 
tumour is formed which bleeds easily when 
touched. If an astringent powder such as alum 
does not check the growth, it is usual to c: rise 
it with nitrate of silver. 

Umbilical fistula or tumour is one of the 
troubles due to maldevelopment. It is caused | 


prolapse of the omphalo-mesenteric duct, that 
is, the un bilical portion of the duct which, 

early embryonic weeks, connects the umbilica 
vesicle with the intestines. It will be remembered 
that towards the end of the second month, when 
the placenta and cord are beginning to form, the 
contents of the umbilical vesicle become absorbed 
by the embryo, and its duct is withdrawn into 
the sheath of amnion which covers the cord, wher 
after a time it shrinks away. It sometimes hap- 


pens that the intra-abdominal portion of this 
duet persists after full term, in the form of 
point attached to the lower part of the smal 
intestine, and known as “ Meckel’s Diverticulun 
After the separation of the cord a portion of this 
duct may protrude at the umbilicus as a small 


tumour. It is bright pink in colour, and is covered 
with mucous membrane similar to that lining th 
intestines. It is irreducible, and usually has_ 
mucous discharge from the surface. It varies In 
size, being sometimes about as big as a pea and 
occasionally as large as a cherry. There is ofte! 
an opening in the middle of the tumour through 
which a slight faecal discharge escapes, and mor 
rarely the posterior wall of the duct projects 
through the opening, forming a central tumour 
with a fistula round it. In slight or modera 
eases the condition often rectifies itself Th 
fistula heals and the tumour is gradually drawn 
into the navel. In such cases the intestines 
below are usually normal. When, however, th 
tumour is larger and shows no sign of disanpear- 
ing, a simple operation is necessary. This in 
itself is generally quite successful, but these s ' 
cases are so frequently associated with some mal 
formation of the intestines that they must 
gravely regarded, and the child’s genera! «on 
dition carefully watched. 

Congenital umbilical hernia is anothe: 
dition, very serious but fortunately rare, res 
from defective embryonic development. The 
trouble starts in those early weeks during ¥ 
the ventral walls should be closing in over th 
abdominal organs. Failing to do this or come 
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it incompletely, the result is that the fetus de- 
velops with certain portions of the viscera out- 
side instead of inside the abdominal cavity. The 
umbilical orifice is always more or less enlarged, 
and the protrusion, which is covered only by the 
amniotic sheath, may consist simply of a small 
coil of intestine, or may contain practically the 
whole of the abdominal viscera. Immediate 
operation is the treatment indicated, and in cases 
in which the hernia is not of extreme proportions, 
the result is often quite satisfactory. 

A small hernia of the intestine into the cord 
itself is less serious and usually reduces naturally 
soon alter the separation of the cord. This is 
known as a funicular hernia. 

Ordinary umbilical hernia is a much more 
common condition. It develops during the first 
few months of independent life. It is found more 
often in weakly and _ ill-nourished children, 
especially where such children have not worn a 
properly adjusted binder. A portion of intestine 
covered by skin projects at the navel. A firm pad 
and bandage is the proper treatment, or after the 
hild is about three months old the pad may be 
kept in place with strips of adhesive plaster. A 
smal! hernia usually disappears spontaneously as 
the ll grows stronger. M. F. 








THE FOUNDATION 
A Plea for the Feeding of Nursing Mothers, as a 
Means of Preventing the Waste and Maiming of 
Child Life. By Florence Willey, M.D. (Published by 
the League of Mercy.) Price one penny. 
An old physician was once asked by a _newly-fledged 
practitioner what was the best way to make cow’s milk 


digestible for infants: ‘‘Pass it through the mother, 
sir,’ was the instant reply. 

Dr. Willey would entirely agree with this dictum, 
and in the little pamphlet before us she has summarised 


the principal arguments for the feeding of nursing 
mothers. 

Nearly all working-class mothers will, and can, feed 
their babies if they get the chance; but as bricks with- 
out straw, so is milk without food, and if older children 
are lacking bread how can a mother appear so selfish as 
to take their share for herself. 

rhe only plan feasible is to feed the nursing mother 
away from her home at an hour when she can be spared, 
and can quietly enjoy a well-cooked and _ substantial 
meal, and by so doing we shali nourish two vaiuable lives 
at an infinitesimal cost to the nation when compared 
with the enormous preventable wastage of life which 
takes place daily in our large cities. 

This is laying the very foundations of all “infant 
care’’ work, and committees who start with the idea 
oviding sterile cow’s milk for infants is the 
panacea for all troubles are beginning to build the upper 
storeys first ! 

All nurses wh> may be brought into contact with 
borough councillors, health visitors, &c., should buy a few 
copies of this most valuable little pamphlet and distribute 
it judiciously. Maternity nurses and midwives will also 
be glad to have the reasons for the paramount supremacy 
ot good human milk over any form of cow's or goat’s 


milk so clearly expressed. 


that | 
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THE NOTIFICATION OF BIRTHS ACT 


HE paper read by Dr. Arthur A. Mussen, the 

Assistant Medical Officer of Health for the City 0! 
Liverpool, at the Health Conference in London, on the 
Notification of Births Act, is of considerable interest, 
especially in its reference to the good effects of the Act. 
Previous to the passing of the Act, Dr. Mussen states, 
any attempt to obtain information relative to the births 
in the poorer districts as a preliminary to assisting the 
mother was usually unsuccessful. There is no doubt that 
the Act has been a great help and support to midwives 
in many places. Dr. Mussen says that in Liverpool the 
majority of notifications are made by midwives, ** because 
at least 75 per cent. of the births that occur in Liverpool 
are attended by midwives,’’ which is a higher percentage 
than usual. He adds:—‘‘This is due to the large 
number of very poor families that are to be found in 
the docks who cannot afford to engage a doctor, and also 
to the superior qualifications of the local midwives, nearly 
90 per cent. of whom have certificates that are recognised 
by the C.M.B. Of the births attended by midwives, 
practically all are notified to the Medical Officer of 
Health, and that number includes all those who would 
benefit most by instruction and assistance.’’ It is most 
satisfactory to hear of such a well-qualified band of mid 
wives at work, and of a valuable system being carried 
out so successfully. By this plan of qualified attendance 
and notification, women inspectors are put in touch with 
those mothers and infants who require attention beyond 
that which it is in the power of the midwife to give; 
and these inspectors give elementary instruction in the 
feeding and care of infants. 

Dr. Mussen refers te the debatable question of the 
time the visits of the inspectors should be made, whether 
at once or after the midwife has ceased the care of her 
case. He remarks :—*‘*Much may be said for both views, 
but I think that the decision will depend, to a great 
extent, upon the character and the reputation of the 
midwife attending the case. If she is known to be a 
careful midwife who takes an intelligent interest in her 
case, then I think it is a mistake to interfere with the 
responsibility that 1s laid on her to care for both mother 
and infant; on the other hand, there are many cases 
who would benefit by a very early visit from someone 
that would insist on cleanliness and proper feeding of 
the infant.’’ Dr. Mussen considers that another argu- 
ment in favour of early visitation is that it gives the 
opportunity for charitable aid to be secured in case of 
need. By means of the official visitor, parish authorities 
can be approached, or charity organisation societies, and 
a large number of babies were supplied with milk from 
the municipal milk depéts, which are an adjunct to the 
visitation of health visitors for the sale of milk for 
infants whose mothers are unable to feed them. In 
Liverpool, it appears that over 700 are being fed from 
these depéts, which Dr. Mussen considers have been of 
incalculable benefit. Also milk is supplied to mothers 
who are nursing their own babies, and about 180 women 
are benefitting in this way, on the condition that each 
woman nurses her child and brings it from time to time 
to be weighed. The charge varies from 1s. 6d. a week 
to nothing, according to means, but it is expected that 
payment will be made by free recipients when the 
husband is in work. 








Mipwives and maternity nurses will be interested te 
learn that the feeding bottle cosies made by Mrs. E. M. 
Hickey and shown on our stall of nurses’ inventions at the 
Nursing Exhibition, have now been put on the market 
and’ can be bought at Harrod’s Stores, price 84d. for 
Allenbury’s and 103d. for Maw’s bottles. 





We are glad to see from the regulations issued by the 
West Australian Midwives Board, which came into force 
on January Ist, that candidates holding the English 
C.M.B. certificate are to be exempted from having to 
pass the registration examination for midwives in Western 
Australia. 
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THE MAMMARY GLAND AND THE 
PROBLEMS OF LACTATION 


“T° HE mammary, or milk-forming, glands are char- 
| acteristic features of the mammalia, the highest re- 
presentatives of the backboned animals. Anatomists tell 
us that they are very similar in structure to the glands 
the sweat glands and the sebaceous glands— 
having points of resemblance to both types. They may 
be considered as extremely complicated and specialised 
sweat glands, and by the same reasoning we might con- 
sider the h they secrete as a form of perspira- 
tion, highly improved and elaborated. 
To the physiologist, glands are endowed with 
special interest, because of the problems that they present 
[hey frequently. yield milk in infants of 
both sexes very after birth. Throughout childhood 
they are resting, undeveloped, and practically identical in 
both sexes. At puberty the glands of the female undergo 
great in size and complexity, while those of the 
male become still smaller, as a rule. Then there are many 
puzzling problems presented to the physiologist during the 
period of lactation which follows the birth of the young; 
some mothers secreting milk in abundance, while others 
are practically ‘‘dry’’; some continuing to menstruate 
regularly during lactation, while most mothers lose this 
function until the time comes for weaning their young. 
According to Williams’s ‘‘ Obstetrics,’ each breast is 
made up of 15 to 24 lobes, arranged radially about the 
nipple as the centre. The lobes consist ultimately of 
numerous minute pockets, called the acini, in which the 
milk is secreted. Each of these pockets is lined with a 
layer of epithelium, which is fed with an abundant blood 
supply brought to it by a rich network of encircling 
capillaries. Through this lining of epithelium the plasma 
of the blood filters, with very little alteration, into the 
secreting pocket, and forms the fluid portion—plasma— 
of the milk. Skimmed milk, according to Duval, ‘‘corre- 
sponds to the liquor of the blood.” During the activity 
of the gland the lining cells of epithelium also become 
und distended with globules of oil, which 
are discharged into the secreting acini along with the 
plasma; the cells also disintegrate more or less and con- 
tribute a portion of their own substance to the milk in the 
form of proteid, and this accounts for the casein which 
forms a mstituent of milk. From this brief 
description it will be that the epithelial cells are 
constantly melting away in an active gland and passing 
into the milk, while their places are supplied by new 
relays of cells growing up beneath them.~ In the milk of 
the days of lactation, these cast-off cells are 
found excess, and are known as the ‘‘colostrum.”’ 
This whole process of secretion is nicely summed up in 
** in these words: ‘‘The blood is 
f milk, but it becomes milk only 
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milk wh 
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for solution. 
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seen 


the cell, and that activity con- 
manufacture by the cell, 
nmon things brought by the 
things present in the milk. Ex- 
1 results tell the tale.’’ 
ome engorged with milk, the process of 
is temporaril, arrested. the ducts leading from 
! from the several lobes into 


same 


acini be« 


into their lobes ind 
become distended, and the milk is ready to be 
by the suckling 
interest has lately been shown in trying 
stimulus that causes activity of the mammary 
gland. Physiologists used to believe that lactation was 
controlled almost entirely by the nervous system, but 
various experiments have led to the abandonment of this 
idea The Jou i the {merican M dical Association. 
in discussing various new theories, quotes a number of 
which show that certain internal secretions, 
especially that of a portion of the hvnovhysis, are capable 
of exciting the flow of milk. It would therefore appear 
that lactation is initiated not by the nerves, but by the 
presence of some substance circulating in the blood of 
the mother, and derived from some of the so-called 


experiments 


An article in a number of the Dietetic and 


Flyuqienic Gazette. 


recent 





luctless glands”’ or other sources producing “internal 
secretions.” These substances are called “hormones 

In this connection, it is interesting to learn that a 
German investigator, Basch, has proved that an extract 
prepared from the placenta is capable of exciting the 
secretion of milk in the new-born as well as in the 
adult. He therefore concludes that the ‘‘ witches’ n ilk,” 
often found in the breasts of new-born children of both 
sexes, is due to the passage into the fetus of some ex. 
citing substance circulating in the blood of the mother, 
and that it is the same identical substance that excites 
lactation in the mother’s breasts. 

If these investigators are on the right track—and 
seem to be—it is not unreasonable to hope that the 
eventually be able to produce a substance which 
be administered to mothers when it is necessary to sti 
late the mammary glands into activity. 
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A USEFUL LEAFLET 

HE National League for Physical Education and 

Improvement has issued an excellent series of Health 
Leaflets, to which have now been added three new ones, 
on Breast Feeding, Bottle Feeding, and Cleanliness, 
Their price enables them to be distributed in large 
quantities, and the sound teaching given will impress all 
mothers who want to know the best way to bring 
their family. The pity of it is that so many do n 
to know, and it is they who are responsible for s 
of the deplorable condition seen in many of our primary 
scholars. 

We think the allowance of milk for bottle babies is 
very low, especially as that supplied to the poorer neigh- 
bourhoods is not of too good a quality, and we should 
like to have seen a more courageous advocacy of open 
windows—top and bottom—as the limitation “as wide as 
the weather will allow” permits of very free interpreta 
tion. Under “Cleanliness” we would like to suggest for 
Maxim 8, instead of ‘‘Get rid of all vegetable and animal 
refuse as soon as possible,” burn all vegetable and animal 
refuse, &c. To get rid of in many cases means to throw 
it into the gutter or into the dustbin just outside the 
back door. 








BIRTH NOTIFICATION 
“WO prosecutions recently took place at Leicester (the 
first recorded in the county), under the Notification 
of Births Act, against two uncertificated midwives. It 
was stated that certificated midwives had complied with 
the demands of the Act in a capable manner, but that 
uncertificated midwives sometimes failed to notify. Prob- 
ably this publicity will draw the untrained women’s atten- 
tion to the requirements of the Act, many of them failing, 
no doubt, from ignorance. One case was dismissed on the 
payment of 14s. costs, and the other was not pr eded 
with. 
We also hear of another case, later, at Enderby, when 
again an uncertificated midwife was the default« She 
pleaded ignorance of the law, but had to pay costs 








Tue Rummage Sale in aid of the garden at York Road 
Hospital took place in Boreham Church Schools. near 
Chelmsford, on Saturday, August 10th. Nurse Yonge, 
who kindly made all the arrangements, welcomed {ive 0 
the nursing staff, who helped as saleswomen. Unfor- 
tunately the weather was stormy, and the folks f: 
neighbouring villages hesitated to turn out even 

hope of great bargains; £7 was, however, realis 

is hoped to have another little sale later on to dis 

the remainder of the goods. 


of the Murphy Breast Binder and the 
described in our issue of August 3rd, 
obtained by applying to the Editor, price 
The demand for the patterns has be 
ittle 


fue pattern 
Baby’s Binder 
p. 808, may be 
24d., post free. 
so great that we must ask our readers to excuse 
delav in filling orders 








